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Lord Lanſdowne, 


Baron of Bideford, Comptroller 


of Her Majeſty's Houftold, 
and one of Her Majeſly's 


moſt Honourable Privy-Coun- 
cil, &c. 


\VING the Mil 
fortune of being 
frequently con- 
fin'd, by a Con- 
roken by the Intem- 
1 pera- 


DEDICATION. 


perature of foreign Climates, 
Your Lordſbip will as little 


wonder that I amuſe my ſelf 


with Writing, as that any 
Performance of mine ſhould 
prove infinitely below Your 
Lordſhip's Regard. So far am 
I from being Stoic enough to 
have a Soul detach'd from a 
Senſe of Pain, that I have 
reat Reaſon to apprehend, 

the Reftleſſmeſs of the Mind 
contributes infinitely to the 
Diſorder of the Body, and 
that both conſpire to give an 
unpleaſant Tincture to Works 
of this kind, eaſily diſcernable 
ro a Perſon of Your Lord- 
ſhip's Penetration, But lam 
very Confident, that an ex- 
alted 
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alted Genius, adorn'd with all 
thoſe Advantages, which the 
Nobleſt Sciences, and Bright- 
eft Converſation are able to 
produce, does not more di- 
ſtinguiſh Your Lora ſbip, than 
thoſe Excelling Qualities of 
the Heart, which induce You 
to look down with the ut- 
moſt Condeſcention and 
Good-nature upon the Inſuf- 
ficiencies, as well as the Miſ- 
fortunes of Mankind, Your 
Lordſhip has the peculiar Pri- 
vilege of being Great and No- 
ble, without making others 
ſenſible of their Lirrleneſs and 
nſigniſicancy; and conferring 

. Your Favours with an Air 
and Expreſſion, as Remote 

A 3 from 
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from an Offentation of Humi- 
lity as Pride, Your Lordſhip 
diſcovers a Natural and In- 
vincible Diſpoſition to do 
Good: And inſpire all who 
approach You with a Secret 
Ardor of heaping more and 
greater Honours upon you 
than thoſe, of which Your 
Lordſhip ſeems to diveſt Your 
Self in ſo obliging a Man- 
ner. | 

As no body has experienc'd, 
in ſo high a Degree as my ſelf, 
the Effects of thoſe Virtues 
which render Your Lordlhip 
the Delight and Ornament of 


this Age, I beg leave to dey 


clare my {elf as Ambitious, 
as Incapable of expreſſing the 
moit 


1 
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moſt grateful Reſentments ; 
and by my Silence and Con- 
fuſion to Revere that High 
Merit, which 1 can as little 
exaggerate, as equal in Diſ- 
courſe. I am, with the ut- 


moſt Reſpect and Gratitude, 


My LORD, 


FT 


Tour moſt Obedient and 


moſt Humble Servant, 


I. Reresby. 
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DISCOURSE 


UPON THE 


Natureof Dialogue. 


7 is ev'ry Man's Duty to 
i pay Homage to his Judge. 
A. Author docs it in 
% Preface, and this 
ert of Petition ong bt by 
its Modeſty to render 
the Publick fuwvoxrable to him who 
makes it. To what End however do we 
make Prefaces ? Generally ſpeaking they 
have little In fluence upon the Reader. 
They frequenily provoke him, and it is 
uſing him ill with a Vengeance, to abuſe 
. his Patience in the Work, and raiſe his 
Indignation in the Preface. 


The 
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The Nature of Dialogues has never 
been ſet. in a true Light, This 1s the 
Fate of ſimple Things, In exchange 
of a Preface, I ſhall preſent you with 
my Ideas concerning Dialogue. Should 
they happen to prove impertinent, 1 ſhall 
not however fail of obliging the Publick. 
IT ſhall not ſpeak one word of my ſelf. 

Dialogue is rhe manner of Wruing the 
moſt antient; iti credible that the firſt y 
whom either Vanity or Leiſure en- 
gag d in the Labours of the Mind, made 
choice of this Method. Men having found 
the Means of communicating their Con- 
ceptions by the Uſe of Words, began ts 
converſe together; and very little que- 
ſtion but that the natural Tendency: 
which all have to Imitation, indac 
them to give their Writings the Form of 
Dialogue, which in all libelibood muſt 
have been the moſt obwious.. 

But as this way of Writing was Na- 
tural, /o they ſoon grew out of Humour 
with it. The Sublime on a judaen 
ſtruck their Imagination. Men wou'd 
dmr only of Pompous Expreſſians, 
which might ſound har moniouſiy in their 
Bars; and to amuſe em ſtill more, it 

A 1 . 
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was found neceſſary to entertain their 

Fancies with Images full of Life and 

Figear. Then it was that all natural 

Graces vani ſb d, and 4 beauteous Sim- 

plicity became flat and inſipid. 
Truth is net ſoon recover'd, when 

ence loſt ont of ſeght y, it is ever ſome ex · 

traerdinary Perſon that traces her out. 

Plato, «ccording to Diogenes Laertius, 

is he who reeſtableſÞ'd the manner of 

writing Dialognes. And altho' Ariitotle 

nee Zeno of Elis, or Alexamencs ef 

Teos, the Inventor z it has been agreed 

on all Hands to eſteem Plato the Father. 

' The agreeable Turn he has given to thejs 

ſorts of Entertainments, deſerves very 

well the Honour of the Invention. Nor 

can too great a Deference he pry'd 1» 


great Men. 


I. Plato was Zorn with that happy 
Genius, which gives the higheſt Repu- 
tation. A mighty Eloquence, aud 4 
world of Sweetneſs in his Stile, have 
proc ur d him the Admirati all A- 
ges. His Works let u, into vaſt De® | 


ins; «nd whatſoever is there objery'd 
te be bold and majeſtick, ligeth us 19 
pardon 
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don what is ſometimes wanting in 
— of Juſtneſs. Abounding with 
Deſcriptions he ts choice ever 
his Painting of agreeable Objects, and 
makes em all as ſinewy as poſſible. The 
moſt abſtract Reaſonings acquire ſome» 
what wonderfully graceful by paſſong 
thro' his Imagination. which it extream- 
ly florid; and the Quality of Philoſo- 
pher, pon which he piques bimſelf, does 
not make him renounce the Language of 
the Poet. The Genius of Poetry {ts well 
upon Reaſon, aud never did 4 predo- 
minant Imagination deface any Truth 
which fhe bas been pleas'4 to manage 
with Moderation. 

Plato's Metaphy ſicks have been worth 
o him a conſiderable part of his Glory, 
and have induc d the greateſt Number 


the Fathers of the Church te be of his 
Party. This does not ſurprixe me; the 
Object of the Metaphy ficks is noble, and 
wonderfully ſuited to the enterprizing 
Wit of Man. Bur they expoſe at the 
ſame time his Ignorance. The Principles 
of things which this Science conſiders are 
entirely unknown to us; and there is no 


likelshood that Nature, who had her Rea- 
ſons 
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fons for concealing them from ns, ſhould' 
at loſt in Compſon to our Curiolity 
Feneat them. Tue World is not yer re- 
cover d perfeQly of that ſort of Madneſs 
Which leads to the Diſcovery of firſt 
Eſſences. But the Misforrune 15 not 
great. The Enquiry after Truths which- 
are never to be found, has this in com- 
mon with that of Pleaſures. It ſerves 
zo amuſe t. But let us return to Plato. 
His M- taphy ſicks diſcover an Ajcen> 
dancy of Underſtanding. Nay his very 
Chimeras do him Honour. 

£ am better pleas d with his Morali- 
If ſbe does not ſbow what Man is, 
e teaches however what he ought to be. 
Virtue here is the conſtant Subject of Di- 
ſeourſe, and of that Species which has 
the-neareſt Relation to Chriſtianity. For 
this Reaſon does Monſieur Dacier eſteem 
him almoſt a Chriſtian ; al:ho* St. Cyril 
of Alexandria accuſes him of Hereſie, 
for multiplying of Natures as well as 
Perſans, and for making the Trinity 
conſiſt of three Gods like the Arians. Ut 
is certain, that of all the. Pagans, Plato- 
profeſs'd the pureſt Morality, aud the 
beſt adapted. to the Intereſt of Society- 
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And if it be true, that an Author's 
Lang does in ſome fort warrant his 
— may with good Grounds be 
aſſerted, that Plato was ſtill more an. 
honeſt Man, than 4 great Genius. 

I: often happens to him not to remem- 
ber in certain Dialogues what he has 
ſaid in others; and frequent Contradi- 
tions ſhock theſe Readers who have 
contracted the dangerous habit of Rea- 
ſoning conſequentially. 

The Antients were not very preſſing 
to come at Truth the ſhorteſt way j they 
improv d their Pleaſure by the time laid 
out in her Courtſhip. Plato 5s the 
moſt diffuſive Author tha: Antiquity 
has producd. A lender Idea, and that 
enough Common, fwurni ſhes out ſometimes 
a very long Dialogue. And here we 
are oblig'd to pay an exceſſive Price for 4 
ſmall Improvement. 

Plato was however 4 great Gallant, 
and thong he it no Fault to be ſo. New. 
ver does he mention Love, but he employs 
bis fineſt Stile in 11s Encomium. A4 his 
Imagination, fir'd by the Sentiments 
of his Heart, becomes at leaſt one de- 
gree more brilliant than it 2045 before. 


" Speaking 
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ing of Beauty you ſee him full 

1 ſhe inſpires. Theſe he 4 
dorns with high Expre 

which by the Confuſron they partake of, do 
paint to Perfection the Diſorders of 
Love. But nothing to my Fancy ſhews 
better lis gallant Genius han that place 
in his Phœdra, where after having e- 
fPabliſh'd bis Metempſicoſis, he af- 
ſigns nine different States, to which 
Men are deſtin d, according to the Pre- 
walency of their Virtues, or Vices, 
And ke places in tlic firſt Rank the com- 
pleat Lovers. Philoſophy hs nor c- 
ver been of an uncouth and ſavage Dil- 
poſition : And Plato ſpows ws that - 
we may Love, without bluſhing for the 
Matter. 


Plato brengl Dialogues much into 
requeſt, and almoſt all tbe Philoſo- 
phers of his Time writ after this manner. 


II. The Latins, who valid themſelves 
mightily upon their Imitation of the 
Grecks, borrow'd this way of writing 
from them. Cicero, alths* an Orator, 
and conſequently accuſtom d to Seit Di- 
ſcourſes, was of Opinion, that Philoſo- 
phy con d not be explain'd in a better my 

Ha 
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than that of Dialogue. For this Reaſon 
de we ſet, that the greateſt part of his 
Philoſophical Works are /o modell d. 
I cannot apprehend why Cicero is ge- 
nerally reputed 4 great Orator only; 
and no Notice is taken of his being 4 
Philoſopher. Us it nos becauſe Anti- 
quity bar made her Boaſts of him in 
that Quality only, and that we are not 
allow'd to commend but after their Ex- 
ample? I grant that the Pleadings of 
Cicero are very beautiful, and paſs'd 
Ages had never certainly any Orator 
comparable to him. But why all thoſe 
Encomiums pox his Eloquence, which 
he deſerves with 4s great Fuſtice upon 
the Score of his excellent Reaſoning. 
We lie under a fatal Prejudice with 
regard to ſuperior Genius s. It is df. 
ficult to conceive how any Max can be 
poſſeſs'd of 4 great many Talents at one 
time. It looks as if Nature had counter- 
pois'd her Favours, and that whilſt ſhe 
ſuppiy'd ms with the means of ſucceeding 
in 4 certain manner; ſhe had induſtri- 
onfly hinder d our Progreſs in any other. 
That Mind however which praftiſes 4 
particular kind of Writing, has occaſion, 
in order 19 excell, for all pleaſing _ 
| 1cles 


| 

| 
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Kries that center in all the Kinds in ge- 
veral. A Poet muſt obſerve the Rules 
of Juſtneſs, that he may not ramble. 
An Orator ſhould poſſeſs all poſſible De- 
licacy, that he may feel thoſe Moves 
ments of the Paſſions in himſelf which 
he propoſes to excite in others. He muſt 
make nſe of ſome ſort of Preciſion, not 
10 give his Arguments too large a Range. 
And Philoſophy in her turn cannot ap- 
pear to the beſt Aivantage, without 4 
certain degree of Elegancy which is not 
natural to her. 

1 have Cicero's Authority for this. 
He was A compleat Orator, and an ex- 
cellent Philoſopher. His ſecond Book. 
of Divination is the beſt Diſcourſe that 
has been handed down to us by Anti- 
quity. Cicero does there combat a Pre · 
judice grounded upon Superſtition, and 
_— by Philoſophers then in greateſt 

edit; and what is the moſt ſingular, he 
does it in the moſt abſtracted manner, 
His Dialogues % Oratory have 
likewiſe their peculiar Beauties. He 
does not ſpeak: of Eloquence in Qwality- 
an Orator ; but with the Exaltneſs of 

4 Philoſopher. Becauſe Philoſophy 
alone has tie Righe of pra:/ing the 
arms 
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Charms of Eloquence. What is farther 
remarkable in Cicero's Dialogues, is 
the choice he makes of his Interlocutors, 
and his great care of making them ſpeak. 
conſiſtently with their Character. This 
is what the Dialogue-mongers of our 
Days ſeldom obſerve : Who inſtead of 
writing up to the Character of thoſe great 

en they introduce, they give us their 
own, which no Body deſi es at their 

Hands. 
= Newer does the Wit of Man purchaſe 
to her ſelf greater Honour, than when 
ſhe plays with thoſe Matters, which are 
in all Appearance capable of oppreſſing 
her. Furniſh'd ever with the moſt hole 
ſome Deſigns, Cicero handles the moſt 
hnotty Subjefts with ſo pleaſant and eafie 
an Air, as ſufficiently ſhow him to be 
their Maſter, He had a fort of Imagt 
nation that was made purpoſely for the 
embelli ſhing of Truth, and allotting it 
that proportion of Ornament as ſuffices to 
qualifie its Barrenncſi, without depriving 
it of the leaſt ſhare of its Vigour. 

From ſo many Qualities he does not 
aſſume the right of Deciſion. He pro- 
poſes Truth ever with the Modeſty of 4 
Aan who examines. I can't imagine, 


why 
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why this deciſive Air has become ſo 
pie ag 7 = World is not, it 
„ appriz'd that it denotes as well 
Vanity as Ignorance. No ſooner does 
a Perſon take any Object under conſide- 
ration, but he becomes arrogant enough 
to pronounce Sentence upon it. I have 
turn d ity cries he, on ey'ry ſide; have con- 
ider d ev'ry Feature, and ev'ry Senſe it 
will bear. Who is ſure of this? Who 
knows but that this ſame Object may 
have ſome Aſpects which were never pre- 
ſented to his View? The Pleaſure of the 
Examen oxzght to ſatisfie our Reaſon. 
Dark and bounded as ſhe is, Deciſion 
does by no means become her; neither was 
it the cuſtom of ancient Philoſophcrs 
to forms peremptory Concluſions. Some 
of them contented themſelves with looking 
4 little into Nature, without flattering 
themſelves with the Notion of being per- 
fectiy acquainted with her. A wiſe Mi- 
ſtruſt ufer d them only to make ſome 
few Conjetlures, More elated with this 
ſort of Ignorance, than they wand haue 
been with that proud and Chimerical 
Science of other Philoſophers, they de- 
fired to diſtinguiſh themſelves by it, and 
gave themſelves the Name of —_ 
micks. 
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micks.. Cicero, who. inclin'd. to join 
himſelf to ene Party (for how is Philo- 
ſophy to be attaim d without taking a Side) 
did not fail of embracing a Sect ſo agreeable 
to the Tendency of his own ws. 
Tow ſee him as frequently in his Works 
as. poſſible, dignifying himſelf with the Ti- 
tle of Academick,, and obſerving ever 
the Reſerve and Moderation of ſuch: 
That Modeſty which he ever preſerv'd 
with regard 10 Truth, and which is [0 
neceſſary for curbing the Impatience of 
human Wit, cannot be apply 4 with too 
great advantage to his Glory. | 
But his Modeſty was confin'd within 
the Pale of the dciences. And this Virtue 
did ahways abandon him when be came 
to ſpeak of himſelf. He is ever and a- 
nom putting his Country in Mind of the 
good Offices he had done it. Cicero 
was not prudent to boaſt his Services to 
ſuch a degree. He had ſufficiently re- 
warded himſelf by ſtyling himſelf its Fa- 
ther. A well concerted Vanity wowu'd 
have exatted a leſs Acknowledgment, 
and wowd have procur d him 4 much 

eater. 
Cicero is likewiſe charg d with Co- 
wardice, and this with Reaſon, It is 
wonaer ful 
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wonderful that a Philoſopher, and what 
is more a Roman, ſhould entertain 6 
poor 4 Spirit. I believe, never weak Wo- 
man was comparable to him in Point 
Cowardice. His Letters to his Friend 
Atticus, declare him the moſt timorous 
Creature living. In them ſo elegant 4 
Cowardice is ſeen to reign, as is ſufficient 
to infect the Heart of a Reader, A 
never was Paſſion painted in ſtronger Co- 
lowrs. This Frailty however is pardona- 
ble in him, ſince it occaſion d the Delt- 
of his Imagination; and it is 
X the Qualities of the Mind 
10 be counterpois'd by what Men call De- 
fects in Character. 
One na:ural Conſequence of the Deli- 
cacy of h:s Imagination was his Pen- 
chant to Raillery, Born with this ma- 
lignant Talent, it was difficalt for him 
to ſuppreſs the Practice. Raillery is 
arm'd with a double Charm wherewith 
to ſooth our Vanity. By her Aſſitance 
we modeſtiy give an advantageous Turn 
to 4 noted Imperfection. And when 
we find our ſelves piay'd upon, may ac- 
quire ſome Glory by a Kepariee of We 
ana Humour, 


III. 1 


| 
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III. I muſt now ſpeał of Lucian. He 
is my Hero; I propoſe him for my Mo- 
del, and it is after him that I make 
the Gods ſpeak. I did not however think 
my ſelf oblig'd to make them argue in 
his manner, All that he puts into their 
Months tends only to the 8 
of the Fable; and theſe things whic 
might then have been of Uſe, ceaſing now 
to be ſo, I judg d it proper to mae their 
Diſcourſe turn upon other Subjelis. 

Lucian H ander the Reign of Tra- 
hun and beyond that of Marcus Aure- 

jus, who made him an Intendant in 
Egypt. Thoſe Qualities which make 4 
great Wit, do ſometimes contribute t0 
the making of a Fortune: Ad Lucian, 
who was Maſter of one of thoſe Geni- 
us's that pleaſe, cou d not fail of raiſing 
himſelf above that humble State in which 
his mean Extraction had plac'd him. 
Abounding with Projects which naturally 
flow from a fine Imagination, he cou'd 
not perſuade himſelf to take up with the 
Trade of 4 Carver, to which his Parents 
had deſtin'd him; and he found himſelf 
under 4 Neceſſity of being a Wit. Vi- 
gorous Parts will not be kept under. 
For a long time he exercis'd the Profeſ- 


ion 
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of Advocate. But be ſoon grew tir d 
of a Practice, wherein Words and Fi- 
gures weigh d more than Things; and 
1 of Lungs can give ſome Prefe- 
rence a Advantage. 
He had recour ſe at laſt to Philoſophy. 
current Opinions which bore the Name 
of Syſtem, and which ſome lazy Phi- 
hers had impos'd upon the Credulity 
of Mankind, did not paſs with him 
for Truths. A declar'd Enemy o all 
Prejudice, he had the Reſolution to main- 
tain that Void, which Reaſon leaves in 
a Mind determin'd vet to be ſatisfy'd 
with any thing leſs than Demonſtration. 
With this Character it was eaſie for 
him to diſcover the Vanity and Impo» 
ſture ef falſe Deities, and never did any 
Body execute this Deſign with greater 
Abilities, or in a more entertaining man- 
ner than he. g 

Inſpir d with à diſcreet Teal againſt. 
the Philoſophers, he never ceas'd inſuli- 
ing over thoſe Sets which the gnor .nce 
and Curiolity of human Underſtand- 
ing had multipiy d to ſo great a degree. 
They had a dangerous Auverſary of rim, 
When Lucian lays hold of ary thing 

| worthy 
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worthy of Ridicule, he never fails to ex- a 
poſe it under more than one Form, and 

| that is ſure to be a diverting one. Every | 
thing that is inveſted with a great Name, 
carries always 4 je ne ſgai quoi along 
with it, that is ſure to provoke his Gout 
for Raillery ; 4d his Stings of Satyr 
are Marks of Honour. Lucian tk 
cg “ure not to ſuffer any thing to eſcape him 
| in great Men, that was liable to the Cen- 
ſure of a Critick. The diſgracing of 
an Hero is a ne ver- failing way of plea- 
fing. Strange Caprice of Men! they 
are infinitely charm d to ſee thoſe hum- 
| bled whom they themſelv:s have exalt- 
ed: Aud they behold with delight that 
Work demoliſh'd, which their Vanity 


ſuffer'd to be perfetted with Regret. 
Lucian pe 4 Science which is 
the Gift of Nature. He knew how to 
be agreeably Merry. Ingenious Ladies 
have his Works ever in their Hands, 
1 and are never tir d with the Peruſal: It 
ii this in my Opinion that gives him the 
> | bhigheſt Encomium. Women are na- 
| tural Judges of good Performances, as 
' well as our ſelves. And ſome are to be 
. met with who have receiv'd from Na- 
ture /o good an Underſtanding, as to 
J want 


— 
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want no Aſſiſtance from Art to make it 
perfect. This is what your Virtuoſo's 
can never pardim; nor indeed, bave 
they any great Reaſon 70 be reconcil'd 
to 4 ſort of Wit that coſts norbing. 
Ever Taſteleſs and lmpolite chem. | 
ſelots, they won d bave Truth bear 
their Reſemblance; as if the Sciences 
ſhould loſe fome part of their Dignity, 
by being eaſie of Acceſs; and the my- 
ſterious Air wherewith they are vail d, 
contributed any thing to their Beauty, 
It is not impoſſible but that the Learn- 
ed owe ſome ſhare of the Admiration 
generally payd em to this artificial <|- 
Diſguiſe. Lucian, alebo* bimſelf 4 
Philoſopher, did not paſs Philoſophy 
for more than the intrinfick Yalue. 
Simple and Delicate in bis manner of 
Thinking. he deliver'd his Concepti- 
ons with all poſſible Perſpicuity. 
Lucian tis however charged with cor- 
rupted Inclinations, and Manners 100 
voluptuous, and this with Juſtice, rbey 
were ſuch as flow naturally from the 
Paſſions, when not diverted a ſe- | 
vere Reaſon. Having no fearful Ap- 
prebenfions about Futurity, Lucian did 
nor think bimſelf oblig d to 2 
t 
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the Preſent to it. altogether in 
the pr as to a Sovereign Intelli- 
which be did not know, and of 
|.. whoſe Determinations be was ſtill more 
| Ignorant; be made no ſcruple of com- 
mg with thoſe natural Inclinations 
which be cou'd not imagine be bad re- 
ceiu'd on purpoſe to wage War with, 

The Underſtanding, to ſecure ber ſelf 
from Rambling, has occaſion for a moro 
experienc'd Guide than ber ſelf; and 
bare Reaſon by whoſe firenge® Lucian 
ſufficiently diſcovers the Impoſture of 
| falſe Religions, cad not wit bout the 
Aid of an enlightening Faith raiſe 
himſelf to the Knowledge F @ divine 


Religion. 
Increduli- 


Beſides the Character 
tp, which is thought worthy of chndem- 
nation even in an Heathen, Lucian 
is likewiſe blameable for that proſs 
manner in which be treats the Subje 
Love. This was, it may be, the 
fault of bis Times, A debauch'd Stile 
was then in Vogue, and it is not | 
ſuce Authors baue become more Cha 
in their Expreſſions. I cannot ſay that 
Morality has got any great "—_ 
4a 


0 

2 
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2 this Change. I fear not. Vice is 


an Ouſide which of it ſelf afforded 
ſome Rebuke. _ 140 4% are - - 
time 2 artificially diſguis d, that 
we 4 720 their Embraces without 
Sbame; and how is it poſſible to be a- 
ware of the Danger, ſince Vice aſſumes 
all the Appearances of Virtue ? 

Our Romances abound with Senti- 
ments that excite Admiration ; and 
ſearce is there any Virtue which ts me 
there reduc'd into Practice. Whatſ0- 
ever is groſs in Love, is by degrees 
ſoftued into Delicacy; and won d one 
nos be apt to ſay that Heroes in Ro- 
mance were intell/eFual Subſtances, zo 
which Bodies bave been annexed by 
way of Acquiſition only, but with no 
Defign of making them ſubſervient to 
their Pleaſures £ 

I have ſpoke of Plato, Cicero, and 
Lucian, as three of the moſt noted Au- 
thors who have given their Works the 


Form of Dialogue. I: is impoſſible ' 


200 frequently to preſent Mankind with 
good Models; and ſuch as are Antient 
bave this Advantage above others, that 


they 


ecome more de ſirable, by diveſting it of 


o # 
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they ſerve only to excite our Emulation. 
I proceed now to ſay ſomething upon the 
Subject of Dialogues ; I wiſb however, 
that before IT enter upon what relates to 
them in particular, it were allow'd me 
to hazard ſome Conjectures upon what 
conſtitutes the Beauty of inge: ious 
Pieces in general. This will not prove 
altogether impertiment to my Deſign, 
and what I ſhall advance in general 
will have ſome regard t» Dialogue in 
particular, 

T take it for granted, Authors word 
gladly have me paſs over in Silence, 
that their whole purpoſe 7s to pleaſe. 
Don't let em pretend to aim at Inſtru- 
&ion. Vanity, which inſpires the De- 


fign of Writing, will nzver ſuffer thene 


10 take up with that of C rrecting. 


Beſides, are they nt appriz'd that Men 
jealous of their Failings, are determin'd 
to retain them; au will ever reward 
thoſe very ill who ſha!l preſume to diſ- 
poſſeſs them of ſuch babitual Favou- 
rites. 

But . upon this foot, it will be al- 
ledg d that Authors muſt lay aſide all 
Thouzhts of giving Leſſons. Truth is 

a 2 attended 
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attended with diſmal Lights. Why 
ſhould Men perplex themſelves with 
Sciences frequently in themſelves uſe. 
leſs? And being deſtin d to act by Sen- 
timent, zbey care little for greater Il- 
lumination. 7bis ſore of Reaſoning 
goes near to condemm us 10 a State 

Ignorance, but who won d think it! 
be Paſſions reſcue us from this Miſe- 
79. Truth zboroughly affectad with the 
Senſe of ber own Indigence, begs their 
Aſſiſtance, and embellifs'd with their 


Charms ſhe acquires the Privilege of 


being agrecable, wbich before ſhe want- 
ed. It is well worth our Notice, that 
the taſteleſs Reflections do not 
only affect our Underſtanding, they alſo 
carry with them a delicate Affinity ro 
our Paſſions; and it is this Relation 


more or leſs vi which forms the 
Attention we pay to Truth, and that 
Eſteem we put her. 


I undertake Ti that in order to 
render our ſelves agreeable to human 
Underſtanding, we need only conſult 
tbe Mears of ſoothing its Vanity, and 
F indulging its Supincls, 


Mankind 


— — — 
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Mankind is both Vain and Idle, and 
1 queſtion whether any action can be 
nam'd into which one of theſe Paſſions 
|" des not enter; and very often both the 
| one and the other. Can we after this 
| be ſurpriz'd at that wi, mas which 
mixes with our Paſhons ? A Heart - 
| ver agitated by contrary Movements, 
can 1735 Maſter of a conſiſtent Conduct? 
| Vanity incites us to Action, Idlenefs 
| pulls us back ; and the Incentives of 
one of theſe Paſſions make us renounce 
| thoſe the other laid in aur Way. It's 
true, we may become in ſome degree 
bay by adjuſting rbeſe two Paſſions. 
A gentle Motion does not diſcompoſe 
our Idle Diſpoſition, and makes our 
vain One cafic. The Mind muſt ex- 
perience a Movement like this, in order 
oo” all the Satisfaction ſhe is ca» 
4 But let us conſider ow what _ 
ner our Vanity m atify'd, 
| a be hs had re 
ingular Ideas, and ſuch as ſet Men 
at Liberty from Prejudices, 2 them- 
ſelves ſure of being aureeable: Exalted 
above vulgar receiv'd Opinions, they 
a 3 ſoon 


— 
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fon affet a Superioty over rbaſe who 
retain them. Is it not juſt they ſhould 
make themſelves ſome amends for the 
Pain they feit in the Renunciation of _ - 
mer Notions which are ever Dear? | 
And their Vanity ts at the ſame time 
gratify'd, whil}t their Minds are fur- 
iſh d with deus after @ manner little 
common. A. ſlender Myſtery renders 
Men Alert; @ gentle Effort 7s plea- 
ug; and ſuch is ihe Nature of the | 
Mind altho' in ber ſelf Lazy, ſbe is 
glad ſometimes to try ber Strencth in 
purſuit of Truth that flies before ber, | 
but which may be overtaken. 

Delicate and ſubtil Notions, har 
gve ſo great Pl aſure, are only ſuch as 
affird ſome Exerciſe to the Mind. 
Sunil Notions coſt very dear, and it 
is ever painful to unravel them. De- 
Iiczte Notions are thoſe, which to be 
widerſtord ſupprſes ſomewhat we muſt 


erdeat ur to dine. Now we are well 


enough ſarisfy'd to go in queſt of the | 


Meaning, jrovided it does not require 
too much I ime, and we are ſure of fn . 
ing it at laſt. 


Should © 
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Should we examine the Ornamen- 
tal Part of Language, we ſhall find it 
to ariſe prin:ipal'y from certain Oppo- 
fitions, which rhrowinz the Mind into 
ſome ſore of Perplexity, ſhe is ever 
fleas'd 10 diſengage ber ſe F with Ele 
nor. At all times, wfon the ſtarting 
of ſome lica, when we din't appear 
ſtruck with that Iunpreſion which it 
ought to make, we occaſun a ſort of 
Surprizs very entertaining i the Come 
pany. That Comrariety which appears 
in what is ſaid, and whet we conceive, 
carries ſome Poinancy along with it, aud 
it is the Fate of all ſeeming Retugunan- 
cies in Expreſiom to bade an agreeable 
Effect upm the Mind: And is it not by 
their Aſfiſtance, that we are able to 
praiſe Men into Raptures, and rally 
them into good Humour ? 

So far you ſee the Vanity of Men 
gratify'd, but this des not ſuffice. E- 
nemies to every violent Emvtion, we 
muſt qualifie it a little for them, and 
ſooth their Idle Diſpoſition. Nothing 
comrributes more to this purpoſe than 
Perſpicuity in Diſcourſe. Ideas bave 
a certain Order amongſt themſelves, 

a 4 which 
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which no body can fail of obſerving 
wirhout incurring the Keader's 7 
ſure; who cannot endure ro be imperti- 
nently fatieund Thoſe Truths which 

ave a natural Connexion, require 
being rang'd in their Places, and it is 
with the utmoft Impatience we ſee one 
Idea ut before anorher which ought to 
precede it. 

Figurative Expreſſions contribute 
likewiſe to the Solace of the lmaginati- 
tion; as ſhe would Experience ſr-me Pain 
in retaining thoſe Ideas which have no 
bold; we ought to preſent ber with ſ me 
Terms, which by ſenſible lmages fix 
her, and relieve her from too great a 
Fatigue. Why ſhould Authors be fo 
induſtrions to inveſt the Movements of 
the Soul with a ſort of Perion, were 
they not perſuaded that by the Life and 
Vigour this imparts, they are able to 
correft the Barrenneſs and facilitate the 


Underſtandi thoſe Reaſonings which 
My =p II 
ſame Deſign that they cauſe every thing 
to paſs into Action, which they might 
recite ſimply as Hiſtorians. 7 bey know 
the Mind had rather ſee a thing my” 
ail 


wee” 
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ated before its Eyes, than bear barely 
the Relation, and they never neglect to 
entertain * effectually with what is 
id, as if it were really preſent. 
7211 Clearne 6 cxated 45 fir Con- 
ftruftions, proceeds only frim a ſecret 
— 14 . It is 2 
that a Phraſe ſhould import but one 
Senſe, and when it includes two it is 
eſteem d improper, fir by this means 
the Siche of Mind being diſtrafled, 
it would become the weaker, and labour 
more in the Diſtinction. 
Give me leave to take notice in this 
place, _ 2 Sy — 
eemingly ſo tedious and fatiguing. pleaſe 
je y 3 Pe Reaſon than p they 
are calculated for our ſlorbful Tempers. 
When we bave once by their Affiſtance 
got the Aſcendant of the ſublimeſt 
Truths, we look down with Eaſe and 
Pleaſure upon all the reſt, rank'd in pro- 
per Order they preſent themſelves di- 
ftiniily to our View. And the only re- 
maining Care is, that of Chuſing. 
Theſe in my Opinion are the meſt ge- 
neral Means of gratifying human Un- 
deritanding. Wharſoever Pleaſures he 


a 5 may 
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as long as ſhe remains igno- 

2 Fb Cauſe, they do ber * 2 

amour. And 1 thought moſt People would 

be glad to know the Riſe of thoſe Beau 

ties which they ſee ſcatter d, here and 

tbere in good Books. I ſhall now make 

it my Buſmeſs to treat of what relates 

more particularly to Dialogues, | 

A Dialogue, in order to le ter fedt, 
muſt include an Idea ſingular, aud in- 
tereſſing· Men require it to be ſingu- 
lar, becauſe they are Vain, and inte- 
zeſſing, becauſe expecting all their Fe- 
licity Sum zheir Paſſions, they bave 
little to do with Truths, which affett 
abem in no reſpect whatſoever. I ſay 
again, they require the Idea to be Sims 
ple, for ſo is fbe the better conceiv'd 
and the Mind which has been for ſume 
time upon the Stretch is glad to recol- 
let, and repoſe ber ſelf, were it for no 
arber Reaſun than that ſhe might in the 
miſt expediticus Manner enjoy the Ho- 
naur of tbe Diſcovery, 

Care is buwer'er to be taken unt to 
lead the Reader the ſhorteſt way tu that | 
Truth, which we defign to ſhow biz. | 
Ws muſt conſider his Abilitics as well 


a 
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as his Pleaſure. And the Conrſe mult 
nit be rapid. But how beamteons ſoever 
an Idea may be, ſhe requires however 
to be ſet off with Care, And an Author 
ought to ſuffer her to be courted ſome 
convenient time, before he delivers her up 
into the Reader's Poſſeſſimm. Let no one 
pretend to ſay it would be much better to 
conduct Men diretily to Trath, I main 
tain that nothing of this kind is to be 
done; and is it ut in iffetÞ to do the 
greateſt Iujuſtice to an Author, to de- 
mand from bim the Surrender of that 
Truth 74 un Iuſtiatithe acquiring wheres 
of coft bia ſo inch FT: and Trouble ? 

Tes, { will aver u, how much ſoever 
J incur tle Reſentment of great Wits, 
Wi.9 ave fond of ſeixing of all that is 
eſſential i th, : hat the Reader 13 0. 
A A to accompany his Author patiently, 
in the Road thut leads to Truth; bat 
whereas the latter has himſe!f paſs d the 
{are already, is mu} conduct his No- 
vice threugh the pleuſinteſt Wiys 3 now 
if rieje are agrezable, they cunnnt prova 
tuo long or tes fbort. Riding Poſt is. 
futig ming tebihs And; and Como af 4 
attive Temper, ſhe would {409 grom 
weary af a dilatory Journey, 


ang.... 
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Monſieur de Fontenelle : | 
in his Dialogues. No Body miſtruſt 
that he deſigns any Inſtructions. It ſeems 
«s if that principal Reflection with . 
which he cloſes a Dialogue, was the | 
natural Conſequence of many other Re- 
flect ions which went before, and that be . | 
cos d not help it ; and yet the while Dia- 
logue was form'd for the ſake of that | 
#nly. | 

As to what relates to Stile in Dia- | 
logues, it cannot be too familiar. I con- 
Feſs, by this means we run a Riſque of 
making them ſeem flat and inſipid. But 
where is the Remedy? A ſhining Qua- 
lity, is next Neighbour to 4 Detect. 
Aud that Genius which wou'd write up 
0 Nature, falls ſometimes thro" inad- 
vertency into an exceſs of Simplicity. 
Declar'd Enemies to the Sublime Dia- 
Jogues will not ſo much as allow of 
bold Figures; genuine Graces are their 
Allotment, and they admit only of the 
Ornament of beanteons Simplicity; and 
it © in this poi that the difficulty of 
their Strufture conſiſts. 

Tie Oratory and Poctical Stiles are 
much more tractable. To ſucceed well in 


cheſe, | 


— — 
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theſe, we need only give the Imagination 
a [ufficient degree of Heat, to deliver ut of 
lively Ideas, and produce ſtrong Images. 
In Dialogues you are oblig'd to be un- 
affected, and reduc d to a neceſſity of 
being natural; you are not allow'd to 


| brighten up your Notions with any thing 


Foreign, nor muſt they borrow any thing 
from him who expoſeth them to View. 
Wen you make a Poem or an Ode, you 
paſs for one inſpir d, and you have 4 
Muſe, or a God, to whoſe account you 
may charge all the Excurſions you pleaſe 
to make. In a ſet Diſcourſe you aſume 
ſtill greater Liberty, you feel your ſelf all 
on 4 ſudden mightily heated, from no ſort 
of Occaſion, and no manner, of Pro voca- 
tion from any Body; or what 1s more di- 
ſerect, you mflame jour ſelf by juſt Be- 
rees, In Dialogue you are not heated 
; any Body, and you are not allow'd to 
heat jour ſelf The moſt ſimple Strain 
of Converſation is to be made choice of 
And judge, pray, how melaucholly a thing 
it muſt 5 for human Wit, to ſee it 
ſelf reduc d to the Rules of Nature. 
Comedy is a Species of Dialogue, 
where the Rules, in my Opinion, have 
| been 
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been the beſt obſerv d. Moliere is ini - 
mitable in his way of making his Actors 
ſpeak, A Simplicity is obſervable in 
all his Pieces, which never leaves them. 

May I dare to ſay, and will it be al- 
low'd me to advance a Paradox? Sim- 
plicity ought ro furniſh out the Dia- 
logie of Tragedy. And is Simplici- 
ty any thing eiſe but the Art of being af- 
fetted as we ought to be; and of ſaying 
what we oug bt in Conſequence to the Im- 
preſſtous we receiv'd, 

Toe Antients had a fort of Dialogue 
of a ſingular Nature. The Actors gave 
you to underſtand by Sigrs and Ge- 
tures, what then better cou d hive ex- 
plain'd by Words. In Imitation of thoſe, 
we hade admitted into our Italian Co- 
medies Mute Scenes, which have been 
highly approv d, and I don't believe that 
Arl-quin and Scaramouch are azy 
ways inferior to the Pantomimes of the 
Romans. 

Tue Antients did not reſt ſcutiify'd 
with making Comeuics deſtitute of Vords; 
in which however the Actors explains 
ed themſelves in an intelligible manner. 
They fill d up their Interludes with dau- 
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cing Dialo „ and cadenc'd Move- 
ments deſcrib d thoſe Paſſions by which 
they feign'd themſelves to be acted. 

The French Theatre, careful of im- 
belliſhing it ſelf, has imitated from the 
Amtienis this ſort of Dialogue; and 
Paris is not tir'd with admiring to this 
Day the figur d and gallant Dances of 
% per fett Artiſts. J. i. charming to 
behold all the Characters of Love ex- 
preſs d by the Air of their Head; and the 
a: ffereut Inflections of their Bodies, the 
Sentiments of the moſt tender Paſſion 
wrought up in the fineſt Verſe, and pro- 
wournc'd by the beſt Actors, wou'd not be 
able to affect us in ſo feeling a manner. 
An Actor ſpeaks all he has to ſay in the 
ſame Situation where hen ſee bim, and 
affords you no other Pleaſure but that 
of hearing him. Madam Prevoit, and 
Mr. Ballon, by their Movements only, 
aptrixe you that they are Lovers; and 
provoke you to ſay in their Head what is 
proper far then to ſy to 0209 uiner, An 
Emertainment lice this picajes the Mind 
infinitely, and when ue ſuffer ber to 
range freely upon the Subject of the Paſe 
ſions; ſhe goes ever a greater length, than 
we cou d otherwiſe oblige her. 4 


( 
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I have now given you my Thong bes 
upon the Nature of Dialogues. I have 
endeavour d to ſhow in what their Ex- 
cellency conſiſts. I have even pretended 
to ſet down Rules, on purpoſe to render 
them as agreeable as pile. But that 
ſort of Genius which preſcribes Methods, 
does not always allow ns to put them in 
practice. — it, and generally the 
moſt abſtracted Apprehenſions, diſcover the 
Excellency in any thing, But it muſt be 
4 ſprigbely and pliant Genius that is able 
to take the Model, and work it up to 
Perfection. I don't pretend to have fol- 
low'd my own Rules, nay more, I believe 
my ſelf extreamly defective. I have ſaid 
that a Dialogue, if it be perfect, muſt in- 
clude one ſingle Idea; which after it has 
been ſome convenient time expected 
the Reader, is at laſt to be declar'd. 
I have ſaid that this Idea muſt be Sim- 
ple: I have however in ſome Dialogues 
unluckily preſented you with two Ideas. 
1 will not excuſe my ſelf, bur beg leave 
to ſay, that few ſingle Ideas are ſuffici- 
ently fruitful to furniſh out a Dialogue 
of a ſufficient length: And altho a par- 
ticular Deference ought to be pay'd to te 

idle 
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idle Temper of the Mind, I think, hows 


ever that one had better run the Riſque 
of fatiguing it 4 little, than of expoſi 
it to an Irkſomeneſs which is not to 

endur d. We live in an Age very incon- 
venient for Authors, The Reader de- 
manas fine things, and expects to be gra- 
d immediately. Nay, I believe the 
Honour of any Diſcovery won d be in- 
tirely forfeited, ſhou'd he be ſuffer'd to 
lang ui jh long after it. 

Alan muſt have a pretty good Opi- 
nion of his Reader, who dares to lay any 
thing to his Charge before-hand ;, but what 
does he Riſque, and will he not chear- 
fully pardon the Fatigue le is oblig'd to 
go throm h, when he ſees how far the 
Author preſum d upon the Excellency of 
his Fade ment ? I ſhall farther add for 
my Fuſt:fication, that when I place tue 
Ideas in one Dialogue, J took care to 
make them go Hand in Hand; and that 
their Affinity ſbould make a ſort of U- 
nity . 

It now lies upon me to anſwer an Ob- 
jection which will infallibly be made, 
and which I ſtarted to my ſelf. 
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J obſerve no Decorum with the Gods 
whom I have occaſion to introduce, that 
1 might with greater Conveniency expoſe 
the weak fide of Man; and frequently in 
my Dialogues they do à little derogate 
from their Dignity. But pray ! ſuch as 
the Poets repreſent them are they nat ſub- 
Jett to the ſume Frailties as our ſelves? 
Are they not influenc'd by the ſame Paſ- 
fions; and deſigning the Reformation of 
Men, may not be allow'd to decry their 
Vices in the [ume Gods 2 ſeem to 
Ju{tifie them ? 

This is what I thought proper to ac- 
quaint the Reader with before-hand, and 
beg he will ſometimes remember, that I 
wake the Gods ſpeak_with deſign to in- 
ſtract Men. A Dialect more conſiſtent 
with the Majeſty of the Gods, might 
have made my Dialoggre appear more 
exact; but they won d have prov'd it 
may be more perplex'd and intricate 
They are already tos inſpid, and I am 
very well apprix d that they are defeitive 
in one thing ; which is Pleaſantry. At 
all times when we pretend to examine 
any Matter to the bottom, we muſt lay 
aſide all Thong his of trifling ; and it be- 
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ing my Mis fortune to fall upon the Pro- 
ject of making War upon Prejudice, 1 
found my ſelf oblig'd, the better to put 
my Deſign in Execution, to go up to the 
Source of ſame Principles which are ary 
and taſteleſs, aud I did ſo. I am ſen- 
fable how dearly I muſt pay for this man- 
ver of Proceeding ; but I have Reſolu- 
tion enough to expoſe my ſelf to the Fury 
of a Reader, who never fails of being re- 
veng d upon the Author who does not en- 
tertain him. 

Jam well enough pleas'd with giving 
again Notice, that ſometimes I reader all 
human V irtaes as contemptible as poſſible, 
but I ſuppoſe this may be talen kindly 
at my Hands. It is impoſſible ſufficiently 
to illuſtrate the Neceſſiey herein theſe 
Virtues and of being purify'd b. a ſu- 
pernatural Power, Thus Mort:fi ation 
which an impartial Enquiry in our 
brighteſt Qualities is ſure to produce, 
ought to inſpire us with the reaſonable 
Pride of reforming them. To poſſeſs Men 
throwehly with a Senſe of their Imper- 
fections is to prepare their Hearts for 
the influence of Grace, and diſpoſe them 
to the Attainment of thoſe Chriſtian Vir- 

rues 
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tues which alone are capable of giving 
the Soul that Sentiment of Excellence 
which © is ſo 24 75 p 
As Vanity : movi i 

of moſt Undentakings, ſ i. LES 
ſhould ſay ſomething upon that Head. 
But 1 ſhalt chuſe rather to ſubmit to the 
Mercy of the Publick; and f no 
longer amuſe it with my Work. There 
is ever a Pride ia ſpeabing of our ſelves, 
even with Modeſty. Bt is there greater 
Aodeſty in being ſilent ? No. That Va- 
nity, which lies conceal d, to make her 
ſelf amenas for the pain of imward Strug- 
glings, becomes thence more Vigorous, and 
for the ſame Reaſon only more Delicate. 
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. DIALOGUE I. 
A Compariſon of Love and Avarice. 


Love and PLUTUS. 


LS TH 


HAT Condition of 
yours in my Opini- 
on is a very comi- 
cal one: You peſleſs all 
he Treaſures of the 
barth: Y u arc the 
| Codot Riches. Yet with all theſe you 
are not a whit the happier, f you de- 
ter their Enjoy ment to all Eternit. 
| B PLUTUS 
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P LU TrusS. 


As for your Part, you have nothing 
to ar{wer for upon that Score, and e- 
very Body knows how eager you arc 
for enjoying. 


LO I:. 


I grant it. Do you take care how- 
ever to juſtiſie your ſelf. 


P LVUrus. 


To this End I need only ſet right 

a vulgar Error of the Imagination. It's 
a general Opinion, that to make an 
agreeable uſe of my Mony I ought 
to ſhare it with other People. No. 
Vanity did never furniſh me with a 
Notion of ſuch like Pleaſures. A. 
varice ſupplies me with better. Ah! 
were you ſenſible how much my 
manner of 41 has the Ad- 
vantage, An ow Uperior It 15 co 
ye: No ſooner have you poſſeſs'd, 
your Defires deſert you. You fall 
inſtantly in a State of Fainting, and 
Inſenſibility, out of which you never 


recover, till you find your ſelf re- 
cruited 
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cruited by new Deſires. As for my 

„I don't fo forteit my Happineſs. 
The Poſſeſſion of my Stoves ſerve only 
to irritate the Paſim of encreaſing 
them, and this Paſſion is not a Pain, 


as amongſt Lovers, My Oeconomy 
ſecures a laſting Pleaſure. 


Lov x. 


But you are rack d with a reſtleſs 
fear of loſing the Bleſſing you enjoy. 


PiuUuTVUSsS 


This is our common Misfortune; 
it is convenient that Matters ſhou'd 
be fo order'd. We ſhou'd other- 
wiſe Slumber over our good Fortune; 
and remain inſenſible of its true Va- 
lue, had we no uneaſie Apprehenſions 
of loſing it. But this is an agreeable 
Sollicitude, and ſuch as is requiſite for 
uick'ning the Taſte of my Pleaſure. 
he Caſe is quite otherwiſe with 
you Lovers. Your Fealoufies are too 
well grounded to admit of any Alla 
of Happineſs. The leaſt Stroke of 
Caprice which you are not able t> 


e Parry, 
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parry, caſts you headlong from the 
Pinnacle of Felicity. 


Y BY & = 


Well, what do you hence inferr? 
That there are /nformities in Love? 
I agree there are: But will you there- 
fore preſume to make a Compariſon 
betwixt your Pleaſures, and thoſe 
where-ith the ſwerteſt of all the 
Paſſious inſpire us? 


PLuorus. 


Why not? I will maintain that all 
Men reſt better ſati:fy'd under my 
Government than yours, Don't pre- 
tend to alledge that Coveronſneſs is 
cry'd down; I am ſenſible it is ſo; 
but this happens from a Principle of 
Revenge. As it is in no Body's Power 
to extinguiſh their Happineſs who 
have a true taſte of Coveroſneſs, fo 
has the World deny'd em the Con- 
ſolation of being reputed Happy ; and 


this is all the Miſchief it has been a- 
ble to do them. 


Lover. 


4 
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Lov R. 


It is pity no greater Puniſhment 
can be inflicted; for is not avarice 
the moſt hateful of all the Paſſions ? 
All others unite Men amongſt then- 
ſelves, eſtabliſh a Commerce which 
make the Bonds of Society. Conſi- 
der a litt the Nature of Love. He 
de |:res his Sen!riments, and receives 
Low erer ( r a wit 


Glory. The way to FECLiVE "Aer ian e 
is to give it. It is Avarice alone 
Who refers all to her ſelf, and ncver 
makes any Return. 


PLVUT USVs. 


This is ber only Failing. But what 
does it ſignifie? In the Interim, ſhe 
renders thoſe Happy, who are influ- 
enc'd by her Maxims. 


LS Tv 


I don't know what I can ſay more. 
But thoſe Pleaſures muſt be very in- 
ſipid, which are not Communicative. 


B 3 PLu- 
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PLUTUSL 


So you fancy to your ſelf. Bat 
Nature has made ſome Pleaſure; 
Live, others Solitary. 


Lo V x. 
Suppoſing this to be true, Cove- 


rouſneſs however would not ceaſe to 
be a horrid Paſion. She is uiciul to 
kim alone who is govern? bx 1 — 


PLVUrus. 


But you who reflect ſo ſpitefully 
upon Avarice, do you know that 
there is a Sort of Avarice in Love? 
That no Perſon whatſoever cares to 
divide his Miſtreſ with another, no 
Means are neglected for ſecuring the 
Bleſing, nothing ſpar'd for its Improve- 
ment. All the Paſſions wear the ſame 
Characters, and become eſtimable 
from the moment they are thought 
capable of making us Happy. 


Lov E. 


It's true, but there are Paſſions, 
which at the ſame time they eſtabliſh 
our 
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cur Felicity, contribute to that of 
others. 
PLUTVUL 


I allow it, but Nature has con- 
triv'd ſuch as have regard to our 
ſelves only. 


Lov E. 


True. The one are calld Virtues, 
the other Vices. 


ä LNNLENLL. IN 


DIALOGUE II. 


"Upon Eloquence. 
MERCURY ad MINERVA. 


M1INERYy A 


RAY what did Jupiter propoſe 
to himſelf by making vou the 
God of Eloquence, and Thieving, at 
the fame time? Was the latter Artri- 
bute honourable enough to be aſſoci- 
ated with the former? Ah! let me 


B 4 per- 
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perſuade you to lay down fo ſtrange 


a Divinity. It is no ways becoming 
a God to command an Army of Ban- 
aiztis, and give Countenance to their 
Grimes. 


Mrn co x. 


Ah! for God's Sake let Heav'n be 

as ĩt is, a thorough Keformation would 
rove very troubleſome. But, pray, 
y whoſe Authority do you ſpeak fo 
diſreſpectfully of Thieving? Does not 
the very Trade carry a Suppoſition of 
Art and Ad-.ireſs along with it? And 
a Sort of Intrepidlity, which does not 
ſuffer them to appear altogether con- 
temptible? If you proceed to pro- 
voke me, 1 all affirm they deſerve 
lome Eſteem, altho' it were n.-t much 
amiſs ſometimes to punith them ac- 
cording their Demerits. Lycurgus, 
why was a Man of good Senſe, dit- 
ferr'd with you in Opinion, and 
brought Threving into great Repute. 
According to him, It was a hand- 
ſome Prelude to the Trade of War. 
Take this Mitter into ſerious Conſide- 
ration, Thieving has been the School 


of 
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of all the great Men Lacedemon pro- 
duc d. 


MIN ER VA. 


By Lycurgus's leave, | ſhall ever a- 
bominatc al Species of Men, v hoſe 
Function it is to pick other Peoples 
Pockets. But pray tell me how 
comes it to pais that our great God 
Jupiter has reunited theſe two Divini- 
ties ini your Perſon ? Was it not that 
he ſpy'd fome Talents in you, whick 
quality'd you for theſe two Employ- 
ments? Or that there was ſome affi- 
nity between em? In effect, Elp- 
quence is a fort of R guery; it is an 
Art o. taking Men by u prize, or a 
delicate Manner of ſeducing them. 


MEnR con x. 


There is another Species of Elo- 
quence, which is not a del cate Man- 
ner of ſeducing. A ftrong an ſyright- 
ly El:guence, which neglctn all 


Manner of Art. mak. uſe of © +5» 
ther vm, but t- Nature! S e 
ſuch is that of Dem ſtbenes. 


3 7 M 
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M1INERV A 


Ah: That Species of Orators are 
not the leaſt Dangerous, we are ever 
upon our Guard againſt ſuch, and 
were it not through Yanity, it's well 
known how to reſiſt them; I ſhould 
te much more jealous of an able and 
delicate Orator who concealing his 
Deſigns, endeavour'd to ſurprize me. 
As I ſhould not be aware of the A.- 
tack, I ſhould not think of defend- 
ing my ſclt, and ſhould have the Sa- 
tisfaCtion of ſubmitting, without the 
Imputation of Diſgrace. 


MEKmECUR Y. 


Remain therefore no longer ſur- 
priz'd at what appears to you fo 
whimſical in the Allotment of two 
Divinities, wherewith l am honour'd, 
There are a thouſand Things which 
appear Ridiculous, and are found rea- 
fonable upon Examination, The Wit 
of a Criric does ſometimes diſcover 
its own Imperfection; and Reaſon 
fometimes Cavilt, only becauſe ſhe is 


ſhort - ſighted. But ſince we are up- 
on 
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on the Merit of our Attributes, 
pray tell me how ycu come to be 
conſtituted the Goddeſs of War and 
Wiſdom at the ſame time? In my hum- 
ble Opinion, you cannot well enjoy 
one of theſe Qualities without giving 
up the other: | 


MIN ER VA. 


Pray how come you ſo well in- 
form'd? War has ſome Privileges, to 
which you are a perfect Stranger. 
War removes from Society all that is 
Evil. Is is a Venom prepar'd for 
purging a State, and carrying off all 
hurtful Hund urs. Be ſides, how come 
you to fancy that Men are to be un- 
cer the Conduct of Reeſin? Ah! 1 
am roo much their Friead, to give 
'em ſuch a Guide. bey wuſt ne- 
ceſſarily have their Follies, rith.ig 
elſe can pleaſe and an uſc them, 


Mn cou v. 


believe they have no Reproaches 
to make you upon that Head. You 
have made them as compleat Fools as 
they poſſibly can be. 


M- 


red F 
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MIN ERA VA. 


I muſt have had them as Chæ- 
combs as they are, to juſtific the Wiſ- 
dom of my own Conduct. It is by 
Follies that 1 govern the Univerſe. 
I ſhould not find my Account, in 
governing it by Reaſon. And to 
what purpoſe ſhould Men be Rea- 
ſonable? ls it not ſufficient that they 
Imagine themſelves to be fo ? 


MERCUR vx. 


How can you deſire them capable 
of fo groſs an I mpoſition? 


M1INERYV A 


Oh! Men are Fools, but they are 
not Iderts, Judge of them your ſelf, 
and obſerve their Artifice ; they have 
made their Follies ſo many Virtues. 


MuRCUR x. 


If this be the Caſe, I muſt allow 
them their juſt Applauſe, for having 
found the Means of enjoying the 
Charms of Folly, and maintaining 
the Honour of Wiſdom, 


DI A- 
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DIALOGUE III 
Upon Wiſdom. 
APOLLO ad VENUS. 


ApO LL o 


AN you not on e make a good 

Choice, and ſtick by it? Muſt 
your new Adventures be the eternal 
Subject of Diſcourſe? 


Van. 


Find me a Lover whole Tenderneſs, 
ever ſincere, will never ſuſfer me to 
languiſh under the want of Pleaſure, 
and I promiſe you to be ever Conſtant. 


APOL L 0. 


Very well; you extract from an 
Obje all the Good you can, and 
ou it is exhauſted you fly to ano- 
ther. 


VENUS. 
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VEenvu s. 


Well, and what have you to ſay a- 

inſt this Conduct? Is it in my 
— to make my Deſires laſting ? 
Beſides, were | really Miſtreſs of my 
own Inclinations, it wou'd however 
be a Point of Wiſdom to render 
them ſucceſſive to each other. The 
firſt Defres which ariſe from an O6 
Jed, arc the beſt wherewith it can 
inſpire us. Theſe are the frazrant 
Flowers of Loves Pleaſures; the reſt 
fade and grow flat upon our Hands. 


APOLLO 


This Moral is too good, for you 
to hold to the ſimple Speculation. 


V.ENvwvVs. 


For which Reaſon I ever took care 
to reduce it into Praitice : But you 
who charge me with Inconſtancy, do 
you know that you are more ſubject 
to it than I? No ſooner have you 
made a Diſcovery of one Truth, but 
you run in queſt of another. Why 
don't you reſt ſatisfy'd ? 

APOLLO. 
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APOLL o. 


There lies the Diſſiculty. We Vir. 
zwoſo's are it with a furious Itch 
of Knowing. you believe that 
we ſhou'd find as much Pain in de- 
ſerting the Purſuit of farther Diſco- 
veries, as you wou'd in quitting the 
Chace of Pleaſures? For, in a word, 
we have our Needs as well as you; 
and the Mind is poſſe(s'd with Intem- 
ferances, as hard to be ſuppreſs'd as 
thoſe of the Heart. 


VEtNnvus. 


But methinks you ſhou'd grow 
we ry of continual Reſearches, for, be- 
ſides that, I believe you find your 
ſelves rarely recompens'd for your 
Farigues. Is the Mind equal to ſuch 
inet ſſant Labours ? | 


APOLL o. 


Oh ! when we are weary of our 
Enquiries, we have a Remedy at hand. 
We reſolve to believe. By this mcans 
we recover Breath, in order to con- 
tinue the Conſe. 


— — —-— G 


VENUS. 
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Vrnus. 


How! is it by dint of Tireſomeneſs 
only that you Believe. I never ſhould 
have thought it. 


8 5 i *% IF © 
Irs true, however. 


VN us. 


Will this Expedient ever ſerve 
your Turn? For you muſt of Courſe 
be frequently in Suſpenſe, There 
are a world of Things we ought not 
to believe, without having ſeriouſly 
examin'd them. 


APOLLO 


We doubt the leaſt we can: 
Doubting fatig.es the Mind. It is 
a State attended with too great 
Commotion: We wou'd willingly 
enjoy the Pleaſure of Believing, with- 
out the trouble of Examininz. 


Vr NVS. 


Where lies the Neceſſity of Exa- 
mining? Ignorance wou d be worth to 
YOu 


— - — 
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uſeful Effects they ? With- 
out that Inquifitive Temper, of which 
they cannot diveſt themſelves? The 
World would prove only a mighty 
Heap of Sluggards, whoſe Buſineſs 
would be to gaze at each other, or 
doze in an Eternal Inactivity. 


VEBNU $ 


That is as much as to ſay, Nature 
nas prudently determin'd that Man- 
kind ſhou'd be in perpetual Agitati- 
on; and in order to gain her Point, 
ſhe bas moſt artfully propos'd ſome 
Dejign to their Purſuir, which hows- 
ever they muſt never attain, 


APOL Loo. 

Very right. 

VEnNnvu s. 

As for my Part, I am very well fa- 
tisfy'd that Nature has put the Heart 
into Motion. An unactive one would 
prove a very Melancholy Compani- 
on. But in my Opinion ſhe night 
have ſuffer'd the Mind to be a: Ref. 


cannot conceive how an Agitation 
there can be agreeable. A- 
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APOL L o. 


I fee plainly that you imagine 
Love alone to be capable of furniſh- 
ing us with Delizhe. This evinces 
that you have been extreamly pleas'd 
with his Entertainments; but learn 
from me, that there are Pleaſures, 
which tho' they be of another Spe- 
cies, are not however leſs Delicions 
than thoſe of Love. Ah, had y va 
ever ſeen a Virtuoſo, the moment af- 
ter he had laid hold of ſome impor- 
tant Truth In what Tranſports would 
you not have beheld bim? Never 
did Lovers poſſe(s'd of the dear Ob- 
jet, whom with the moſt ardent 
Paſſion he had long purſu'd, experi- 
ence more delicious Raptures. And 
why not? Does he not, like him, 
enjoy the Honours due to Victory? 
What do I fay? He ought to 
eſteem himſelf more Glorious. He 
is ind bt. i to himſelf for all, to Ca- 
price er nothing. His Attention 
found the way of ſubduing an obſti- 
nate and rebellious Truth, 


Vez- 
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VrNus. 


You hence infer that Science is a 


Paſſion as well as Love, and an agree» 
able Faſſion too. 


APOLLO 


T am not ſure that ſhe is as 
able as that of Lie. But I can af- 
firm that all Paſſius are good. They 
are of too precious a Nature to be 
loſt: They thould be laid out to the 
beſt Advaitage; ard we ſhould Care 


to complain cf not being provided 
with a ſufficient Store. 


Venus. 
But Wiſdom forbids their Uſe. 


APOL L 0. 


It may be fo, and it becomes .- 
dam mightily to cry down the Paſ/i- 
ons, who is her ſelf one of the 
Number. 


VEtnvu s. 
How ? Viſhm a Taſſon? 
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APOL L ©. 


It is no eaſie Matter to believe: Be- 
cauſe ſhe declares War againſt them, 
and ſeems determin'd to deſtroy em 
Root and Branch. Do not however 
infer that, becauſe ſhe does not cart 
the Title, ſhe is not therefore poſ- 
ſcſz'd with the ſame Spirit. And 
what? In order to ſet up her Empire 
in the Heart of Man, does not Viſ- 
dom put it in Aitation; and is it 
not in this that the Character of the 
Paſſions conſiſts? 


VznNnu 5s. 


Fic ! 1 will have nothing to do 
with one Paſſion, which will not en- 
dure the Company of others. 


— —— — — — 
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Upon the manner of attacking 
a Heart. 


PAN d VENUS. 


Venus. 


O, you cannot juſtifie your (elf 
as to thoſe Rigours you ſuffer'd 


at the Hands of Syrinx. Not to 


have known the manner of ſubduing 
them, was in ſome ſort to have de- 
ſerv'd them. And is it not a ſcan- 
dalous thing for Heav'n, that a God 
ſhould fall in Love with a Mortal; 
and not know the manner of ſubdu- 
ing a poor Heart? 


P A N. 


With what do you reproach me? 
Is it reaſonable my want of Atrra- 


Fves ſhou'd be imputed to me as a 
Crime * 


Venus. 
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Venus. 


Do you mean that he who 
tends to ſucceed, muſt of neceſlity be 
as oh Love himſelf? No. The 

Weakneſs of our Sex diſpenſes with 
the Neceſlity of fo many Charms. 


P A No 
In what then was I defeCtive ? 


V=tnnus. 


You ought to have gone about the 
Buſineſs with more Addreſs. You 
wou'd not haye then fail'd of Succeſs. 
It is certainly fo. Nature has ſown 
in every Heart the general Seeds of 
Tenderneſs, whi.h ſpring up into a 
Paſſion tor the different Sex. For 
this Reaſon no Body ſhould cCeſpair 
of being I'k'd; altho' he be nor 
diſtinguiſh'd by one of thoſe privi- 
le.iged Phyſiognomies which of them- 
ſelves ſecure the Conqueſt of the 
Heart. 


PAN. 
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PAN. 


That is as much as to ſay, with 
the ſingle Quality of Man one may 
afpire to the Honour of Pleaſing. 


Venus. 


But the Gallant, who has nothin 
on his ſide but theſe general Diſpoſi- 
tions of Tendern:ſs, which one Sex 
has towards the other, is not ſufhci- 
ently equipp'd with what is neceſſary 
for Conqueſt. Art ſhould be call'd in 
to his id. When you are appriz'd 
after what manner a Heart is faſhion- 
ed, you will find that its Subjection 
is not ſo hard an Undertaking. What 
is moſt obſervable, is, that the Attac 
is to be manag'd with the ſame Pre- 
caution as againſt a wall'd Town. 
All Affiduities are to be pay'd to the 
belov'd Object. Its Diſpoſition and 
Humour are to be ſtudy'd; you muſt 
endeavour, after you are acquainted 
with theſe, to manage em with all 
poſſible Indulgence. The Congueſt is 
carry'd on by flow degrees, and at 
laſt you will ** abſolute Maſter 

of 
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of the Place. And when all is done; 


the Glory is not ſo great, as to fur- 
niſh any occaſion of Vanity to a Lo- 
ver. That Inclination which diſ- 

es us to a Surrender, abates extream- 
y the Honour of the Victory. But 
pray let me know a little in what 
manner you endeayour'd to ſucceed 
in your Defigns upon S/Srinx? I'll 
venture a Wager that at firſt Sight 
you appear'd tranſported with her 
Charms. And, as if a bare Confeſſion 
of your Paſion were ſufficient to ſe- 
cure a Return, you diſcover'd to her 
a Tenderneſi the moſt affecting. 


PAN. 
You conjecture right. 


Vrnus. 


You did the thing in the World 
which you ſhould have avoided moſt. 
The Folly of Lovers conſiſts in de- 
claring their own Defires, before they 
have inſpir'd the belov'd Object with 
the ſame. It's upon this Rock they 
are all Shipwreck'd. Such is the 
Nature of Love, it is conceivd in 

Trouble 
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Trouble and Anxiety. Theſe ſerve 
for his Cradle. Wou'd you excite a 


favourable Paſion, find the way of 


perplexing the Heart. In this con- 
ſiſts the whole Secret. 


PAN. 


But is it poſſible that the way to 


gain a Heart is to give it a little 
Pain? 


VENUS. 


Certainly. There is not a Heart in 
Nature which does not like to Expe- 
rience ſome little Confufion and Diſ- 
order. And when once it lahours 
under the defire of Commorion, there 


is nothing wanting bur a gentle Hand 


to lead it out of that unactive State, 
which has been ſo irkſome to it. As 
for my Part, were I in Love, I 
ſhould not in the leaft queſtion get- 
ting into Favour. For this purpoſe, 
I wou'd not endeavour to convince 
the Perſon I lov'd of the tender Sen- 
timents wherewith he inſpir'd me, I 
ſhould be fatisfy'd that he ſurmis'd as 
much ; the Incertainty into which I 


C2 wou'd 
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wou'd throw him, wou'd not fail to 
excite ſome Uneaſimneſs; and this Un- 
eaſineſs, manag d to the beſt advan- 

in a Heart, would in a little time 


— infallibly produce Love. 


PAN. 
Well, now 1 know the whole Se- 


erer of the Matter, you need but give 


the Word of Command; and I'll 
make as many Conqueſts as you pleaſe. 
But pray how ſhall I ſecure them 
when made? Have you any particu- 
lar Receipt for that Purpoſe. 


VEtENnUus. 


No; the ſame Trouble and Anxiety 
which ſeduces a Heart, ſecures the 
Piſſeſſon. But the Keeping of it to 
ones ſelf is much more difficult than 
the Conqueſt. It frequently coſts us 
very litile to get into Favour, but the 
maintaining of ſuch a Poſt is very 
expenſive. We are ſometimes too A. 
morous to be able to continue long a- 
miable. We are not ſometimes e- 
nough affected with the Ol jed, to in- 
cline #s to manage with care a laſt- 


ing 
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Paſſion. But the means of che- 
ing a conſtant Yigouw in the Heart 
are ever ſure to him, who either is 
diſpos'd, or has leiſure to put em in 
Practice. Let a Perſon appear ever 
New, under what Form ſoever he 
ſhows himſelf; provided he be bur 
vary'd, he cannot but render himſelf 
more agreeable. 


PAN. 


I am infinitely pleas'd at your ha- 
ving found a Cure for Inconſkancy, I 
ever engag'd in Love Affairs with a 
world of uneaſie A pprehenſions, when 
reflected that the happieſt Amours 
were ſure to have an End. 


VENU $% 


But pray why ſo much concern'd? 
That ſort of Cnſtancy has nothing in 
it ſo delicious. It is kept alive by 
Cordials, and carries in its Nature 
ſomething that diſpoſes it to a lan- 
guiſhing Decay. To the purchaſe of 
Happineſs we muſt contribute no- 
thing of our own. The good Fortune 
of Mankind is by no means the Work- 
manſbip of his Reaſon. 

C 3 DI A- 
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"Opon Perfection. 


MELPOME NE rhe Muſe f 


Tragedy, and URANIA the 
Mo; of Aſtronomy. | 


IE WELLS 


H! You would be infinitely 
more Charming, did you not 
make it ſo much your Buſineſs to 
pleaſe: Are you not appris d, that 
there is a ſort of Coquetry in expreſ- 
ſing your ſelf, cver as you do in po- 
etical Periods ? 


Mr l. POMEN E. 


Is it a Failing to endeavour to 
pleaſe? And do you think that 
Truth can ſo eaſily diſpenſe with that 
agreeable turn I give it? 


Un Aw 1 . 


That is to ſay, Trutb muſt neceſ- 
larily be ſupported by Error, 
EL» 


| 


| 
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MELPOMENE. 


How, ſupported! She cannot be 
without it. It is to Fiction ſhe is in- 
debted for all her Merit. Conſider 
Eloquence, which is a ſort of Poetry, 
what a Number of extravagant Fi- 
gures is ſhe not oblig'd to Ve, and 
all generally in favour of Truzb. 


Un AN IA. 


But El:qnence at leaſt is diſengag'd 


from that Captivity, to which Rime is 
condemn'd. 


MrLLPOMEN E. 


Yes, but Eloquence has its Mea- 
ſure and Cadence, as well as Poetry. 


irn. 


Ah! that Cmnftraint, Urania, to 
which Eloquence refipns her ſelf, 
when ſhe deſigns to tickle the Ears 
of her Audience, does not in the leaſt 
Prejudice her Accuracy or Vigor. She 
affects the Heart, when ſhe thinks 
proper, and we have feen her more 
than once Entertain the Imagination, 

C 4 with 
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with as handſome Spettacles as you 
was ever able to do: Her bold Ca- 
reer is not ſtopp'd by a trifling Rang- 
ing of Words; and this Liberty, when 
employ d in the Service of Eloquence, 
refle&ts upon Reaſon the pureſt 
Light. The caſe is quite different 
with Poetry. A Barren Rime extin- 
guiſhes its brighteſt Flame; and the 
moſt precious Idea is ſometimes a da- 
crifice to a Word which will not a- 
gree in Sound. 


Mr Ly OM E N E. 


It's in this that the Nicety of Poe» 
try conſiſts. 


£6 WY X & ® 


It is that rather which is the Scan- 
dal of Reaſon. It fcems, as if Men, 
little fatis'y'd with the Honour ac- 
quir'd by the Diſcovery of Truth, 
were willing to heighten their Glo- 
ry by the difficulty they affected in 
expreſſing it. Would one not be apt 
to ſay, that the Familiarity they had 
contracted with her had put em out 
of Humour? 

ME L- 
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Mr ron N KE. 


No. Men rarely find her, and yet 
eſteem her little; they were never 
obſerv'd to be very curious in their 
Views. They defire only ſuch as are 
agreeable. I ſay further, Nothing has 
been fo diſadvantageous to Truck, as 
that Air which is Natural to her. In 
what variety of Ornaments are we 
not forc'd to diſguiſe her, to cover 
that Dryneſs which is wove in her 
Conſtitution? Wonderful thing ! 
Human Underſtanding, which ſeems 
created for her, ſeems inclin'd to 
diſown her. Who knows this better 
than you, Siſter * The Sciences alone, 
over which you preſide, have Truth 
for their Object. Yer, how few en- 
gage in their Study; but this unhap- 
py Contempt of Sciences is owing to 
the Truth that attends em. 


UnRA4anlaA 


Beſides the Trutb, which is their 
peculiar Allotment, they enjoy like- 
wiſe the ſole Privilege of being Le- 
ful. Was not the Diſcovery of the 
C 5 Star-: 
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Stars owing to the Sciences, which 
we did not make with Deſign they 
ſhould be perceiv'd by Men. It is by 
their Aſſiſtance, that they have learn'd 
to croſs with ſo great Facility the 
moſt ſpacious Seas. In ſhort, we 
find, that by force of Application 
they rob us every Day of ſome Se- 
cret or other. 


MELPOMEN E. 


But why do you complain of the 
Neglect you meet with? Your Science: 
afford no Entertainment, and Man- 
kind affects Foy and Pleaſure. Ab- 
ſtracted Sciences are Uſeful, and are 
eſteem'd: Thoſe which are my Pro- 


vince, are agreeable, and conſequent- 
ly belov'd. 


URANIA. 


You will grant at leaſt, that mine 
are the moſt Perfect. 


MELPOMEN E. 


Why ſhould you defire that Con- 
ceſſion? It is not really true; and it 
tither of us ſhould carry it in pore 

0 
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of Perfection, methinks the Prefe- 
rence is owing to me, the Sciences 
over which I preſide have peculiar 
Graces : Yours have bare Utility on 
their fide, | 


URANIA. 
You give Perfection a pleaſant Riſe. 
MELPOME N E. 


— * has SEA 755 other. 4 
bing is more or leſs Perfect, in proporti- 
on to that Relation of Cwomailncy, ſhe 
maintains with us, 
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Upon that Foot, the Perfection: 
would imply only what we feel oc- 
caſionally from Objects, or what we 
wiſh ro find them, and not what 
they really are in themſelves. What! 
when I ſhall fee a Perſon excel in 
Goodneſs, ſhall not that Perfection be- 
long to him, and denote only the 
Pleaſure I conceive of finding it in 
a Diſpoſition agreeable to my ſelf? 


M- 
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MELPOMEN x. 
Ter, Sion is a Sentiment of the 
Soul, which hours any Object with a 
fine Name, when it poſſeſſeth thoſe Qua- 


lities of which ſhe ſtands in need. 
SAS AA NADA 
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Fit be a well grounded Maxim, that 
the Honour of Men depends upon the 


Onſtancy of their Wives. | 
VULCAN cd MARS. 


M a R s. 


HE Sun did you a very ill Of- 
.  fice, when he gave you notice 
of what paſs'd betwixt Venus and J. 


You will allow, I ſuppoſe, that the 
fight of your Wife in my Arms gave 
you terrible Emotions. 


VV WLCAW 


Why do you fancy, I ſhonld be 
ſo mortify'd at this Adventure? 


Ma xk s. 
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MARS. 


How! Was not your Vanity woun- 
ded? And could you ſee me, without 
the utmoſt Shagreen, enjoy V enus's Fa- 
yours, in common with your ſclf ? 


VuLCcAN. 


Why not? Take my Word for it, 
you could not have oblig'd me more. 
grew too familiar with Venus's Beau- 


[| 
ties. Her Charms were already a 
little in Diſgrace from the Poſſeſſion. 
You came the moſt ſeaſonably in the 
World to reftore that Vigor and 
Sprightlineſs to my Heart which it 
was about loſing. 


M a R s. 


I ſhould never have imagin'd it in 
my Power to have laid an Obligati- 
on upon you. The Pleaſure I had 
in gratifying you, ought to excuſe 
you from all Acknowledgments. 


VuLlLrc aa N. 


Don't rally ſo much. You cou'd 
not haye done me a greater —_— 
an 
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than you did upon that very Occa- 
fion, Could any thing Charm me 
more, than to find, by the excefive 
Pleaſure you difcover'd, what Price 
you ſet upon a Bleſſing of which, 1 
had the Propriety, and which I cou'd 
always enjoy at my Will and Plea- 
ſure? Ah! you mult allow that the 
Favours you obtain'd from my Wife 
_ perſwade me to inhance their 

ue. 


MARS. 


It's true, the Homage I paid to 
Venus had wherewithal to flatter your 
Vanity. Her Beauty did not ſuffer 
any Deſires to ſpring in my Heart 
which were not ſubſervient to your 
Glory. Your Glory however requir'd 
that ſhe ſhould not have indulged 
'em. 


Vu rea. 


Pray why? You might have que- 
ſtion'd my Happineſs, had you not ex- 
perienc'd it your ſelf. It co:.cerned 
me nearly in point of Aonowr, that 
you ſhou'd know the Extent of my 
Pleaſures. 

Max s. 
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M ans 


You wou'd almoſt perſwade me, 
that the Advantage has been wholly 
on your fide, but methinks there muſt 
ſtill have been ſome little Convenien- 
cy on mine. | 


Vur Cc AN. 


Shall I tell you my Opinion freely ? 
I ſee nothing that can _ to you 
from this very ſame Occaſion, which 
renders you {o arrogant, but Shame 
and Confuſion. For in ſhort, the Steps 
we take in order to deprive another 
of his Poſſeſſion, plainly evince our 
want of that Ingredient of Happineſs. 
The meaſures you concerted for ſur- 
prizing the Virtue of Yenus, were ſo 
many forc'd Proofs of my Felicity. 
They declar'd what was defective in 
yours. 


MARS. 


But at the ſame time, what Satiſ- 
faction don't we feel when by force 
of Merit we aſſume a Title to Fa- 
vours, Which of right does not belong 
to us? ; 

e VV LSA. 
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Vu CAN. 


Ah! that fort of Title is a very 
pleaſant one, which is grounded upon 
the Caprice of the Fair; and you lay a 
very weak Foundation for the Plea- 
ſures of Lovers. As for us Husbands, 
we never form any Defires which we 
are not ſure of gratifying. Have we 
a mind to Pleaſures? There are ever 
ſome that attend our Leiſure. The 
ſame Duty which obliges our Wives 
to indulge us, does not ſuffer them 
to refuſe us. I don't place in the 
Rank of other Advantages that of 
being diſengag'd from all grateful Re- 
rurns. For in ſhort, they do us no 
Favour by making us happy, as they 
do you. We are fo, becauſe we 
ought to be ſo, 


Mazxnxs. 

I am infinitely pleas'd to find you 
have fo juſt a Notion of Things; I 
was extreamly afraid that Yenus's fre- 
quent Sallies had caus'd ſome Diſcom- 
poſure in your Mind. 


VULCAN. 
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VuLlc av N. 


You need not fear. My Notions 
upon this Occaſi n are as ſound as 
poſſible; and do you believe that I 
ever flatter'd my ſelf ſo much as to 
fancy Venus's ms were reſerv'd 
for me alone? No. This is not the 
Intention of Nature. She ſcatters 
here and there a pretty Woman. But 
the Number is very ſmall, for ſhe is 
a great OEconomiſt : She does not mean 
that any ſingle Perſon ſhould have 
the Poſſefion, her Favours are general. 
Nor indeed is it conſiſtent with Rea- 
ſon that ſo rare a thing as a fine Wo- 
man ſhould be the Portion of one 


Man alone, and be loſt to the reſt of 
the Univerſe, 


MaAns. 


I don't fee then what a Man gets, 
by being Husband to a pretty Wife. 


\ & 3 » 8 3» 


He has an Advantage however. 
Beſides the natural Right he has o- 
ver her, he has ſtill another Acquifi- 

tion 
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tion by Marriage, which renders the 
Uſe of her Beauties more eaſie. 


MARS. 


I was only then enjoying my natu- 
ral Right, when you caught me in 
the Net? 


VL CA MW £5 


For that Reafon you ſaw that 1 
did not ſay one Word. I was even 
lad that my Wife had ſo good a 
aſte, and her Diſloyalty charm'd me. 


Will you believe me, if I tell you 


that I got a thouſand Careſſes by the 
Bargain, I found in her an Air of 
Sprightlineſs which ſhe never had be- 
fore. I even fancy'd her mcre ten- 
der and engaging, whilſt ſhe was un- 
der this gentle diſpoſition, (for fo 
had you tun'd her Heart) ſhe told 
me a thouſand ſoft things, which o- 
therwiſe ſhe never would have ſaid. 
Credit me, Hushands owe greater 
Obligations to their Wives Gallants 


than they imagine. They carry off 


with them a pretty indulgent man- 
ner which they bring to their Huſ- 
bands, 
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hands, and employ agreeably in their 
Service. 

Mazxs. 


It's granted, your Wives Gallants 
oblige all you who are Husbands, but 


at the ſame time they diſhonour you. 


Vu c AN. 


I cannot divine the Reaſon why; 
for how can we ſecure the Conſtan- 
cy of a Wife? And how is it poſſible 
tor us Husbands to do what you Lo- 
vers cannot bring about? Let Wo- 
men be diſgrac d in Gods name, who 
defile their Husbands Beds, this ap- 
pears reaſonable. But that a Man 
ſhould be puniſh'd for his # ife's Diſ- 


loyalty, this is what 1 cannot for my 
Life conceive. 


M ax s. 


They muſt however, upon ſome 
Score or other, deſerve the Ridicule 
they ſuffer. The moſt extravagant 


Prejudices have ever ſome Founda- 
tion. 


VULCAN 
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VuLlrc a N. 


Ah! Husband: are more unfortu- 
nate than other Men. They ſuffer 
Diſgrace, without ſo much as an ill 
Reaſon for the Imputation. 


LEAAAAAALAAAA AAA AA A A A, 
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Vpon Politeneſ3. 
MARS ad VENUS. 


VENU s. 


UST I ever be ſubject to 
Reproaches upon the ſcore of 
your Cnduct ? And if the tender 
Concern I have for you, makes me 
accountable for your Failings, ought 
yu not to think of correcting them? 

othing is ſo much talk'd of as your 
Impoliteneſs; Juno complain'd to me, 
that the lait time you ſaw her get 
into her Chariot, you had not the 
good Breeding to offer your Hand; 
and I remember Apollo told me 


— E ””— OS — — — 
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Ye ſterday, | 
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Yeſterday, that you paſs'd a whole 
Afternoon in Company with [is and 
Diana, without ſaying one gallant 
Thing, or taking any notice of their 
| Beauty. 


MARS. 


Would not one ſwear, that I was 
made on purpoſe to be a Gentleman 
Uſher to the Goddeſſes * What if 
Diana appear'd to me no better than 
an affected Prade ? I muſt go For- 
ſooth in all haſte, proteſt that 1 

never beheld any thing fo Hand- 
ſome in all my Life. Ah! 1 ſhall 
never bring my ſelf ro it, 1 am too 
Sincere to be well-bred. 


* 
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„ Pray, what has Politeneſs to do 
with Diſimmlation? A well-bred Man 
* _ paſſeth tor ſuch. Is there any Ne- 
C ceſſity for his Diſſembling ? | 
a 

- 


MARS. 
vet, Charming Goddeſs. Politeneſs 
is a fine Name beſtow'd upon Falſ- 
bood, for convenient Vices have ever 
* | great 
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reat Titles, Tell me, I pray yo 
Shes it is to be Polite? Is 4 A, — 
profeſs to all Sorts of Perſons that 
we Love and Eſteem 'em, and that 
our whole Buſineſs is to find out 
Opportunities of doing em Service ? 
Now I do maintain, that there is 
no Perſon, how good ſoever, who 
loves and eſteems the whole World, 
and is diſpoſed to oblige it. I'll wa- 
ger, that whoever ſhall undertake to 
reduce the Diſcourſes of polite Per- 
fons (I mean the Sincereſt of em all) 
to their juſt Weight and Meaſure, | 
will find himſelf oblig'd to make an 
Abatement of three Parts in Four. 
You ſee then, that Falſhood will at- 
tend Perſius of the greateſt YVeracity 
when they pretend to Politeneſs. 
Conſider now in what it conſiſts, and | 
aſter you are acquainted with the 
Nature of the Quality, which is in 
ſo high Repute, judge then if it be 
worth my while to purchaſe ir. 


VkENus. 


No matter. One muſt be Polite, | 


tho' under the Neceſſity of being Falſe. 
Polit. 
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Politeneſs is the Bond of Society: 
* was mw *. ſhow'd me un the 

op of Olympus, two Authors prai- 
ia each — and two fair Mods 
embracing; and is it not a Cuſtom 
wiſely eſtabliſh'd, that we ſhould 
ſeem to Efteem where we moſt De- 


ſpiſe ? 


MARS. 


But would it not be much better 
to confeſs our Thoughts naturally, 
and diſcover our true Diſpoſetions, 
than to put our ſelves under the diſ- 
mal Neceſſity of being ever upon 
our Guard againſt each other? 


VE Nu 3s 


No! This fort of Sincerity would 
be attended with grievous Conſe- 
quences; and Politeneſs acted very 
wiſcly in taking her Place; ſhe is of 
infinite better Uſe, I agree that 


Politene/s impoſes upon Mankind, but 
never go about to diſpute this Mat- 
ter with me, they are never ſo Gay 
and Eaſie, as when they are Bubbles, 
Did you neyer obſerye that their 

| whole 
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whole Life is ſpent in Cheating, and 
in being Cheated? They are fo be- 
twitch'd with this Exerciſe, that 
they have made a Virtue of Polite. 
neſs, which to them is the Source 
both of Errors and Pleaſures. 


MARS. 


You are in the right, Politeneſe is 
the Source of Error, She is really one 
continued Lie ; for Men do not only 
lie in their Diſcourſe, but in their 
Behaviours : And it is in the Man- 
ner ot Behaviour that Politeneſs chief- 
ly conſiſts. But this Quality, in ſpite 
of all Advantages which you pre- 
tend the procures, does not fail of 
being very Dangerous; ſhe ſerves as 
a Mask to the Wickedneſs of Men, 
and they pay very dear ſometimes for 
the — they enjoy in being de- 
ceiv'd. 


VEtnus. 
Aereed. Politeneſs, by the Virtues ſhe 


Repreſents and of which Men are wt 
really poſſeſs d, makes em extract ſome 
Advantage out of FVices, which = 

cep 
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50 out of Sight, and apply to their 
— fe F the ſame _— 


o 


DIALOGUE VIII. 


Upon Fealouſie and Inconſtancy. 


JUNO ud VENUS. 


VENUS. 
V7 O U ought, in my Opinion, to be 
aſham'd of being Jealous to fo 


eat a Degree; what Afisfortunes 
ve you not inflifted upon It; and 
would one not ſwear ſhe had been 


50 of that Outrage, wherewith 


iter has treated your Charms ? 


Jun 06. 


What would you have me do? Is 


not the Sentiment of FJealouſie na- 
tural ? 


Venus; 


It is ſo. Nay more, it was given 
us for our Intereſts, 1 is an Rod 


Ent 
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ent wherewith Nature gratifies us, 
for obtaining a Good in ſpite of thoſe 
who would diſpute the Prize with us, 
and for aiding us in its Defence, a- 
gainſt thoſe who would raviſh it 
out of our Poſſcſſion. 


Judo. 
Well then, I need no further Juſti - 
fication. 
VENusVs -. 


Pardon me. Nature, who warns 
us by Jealouſie to ſtand upon our 
Guards, requires that we ſhou!d keep 
her Favours ſecret, otherwiſe ſhe pu- 
niſheth us for our Indiſcrerion. We 
ought to be Fealous, but not appear 
ſo, otherwiſe what was beſtow'd up- 
on us for our Service, turns juſtly to 
our Prejudice. There is interwove 
in Fealoufie a ſort of Difidence of our 
ſelves, which declares us unworthy 
of our Enjoyment. Moreover, we 
can't be 7 without diſcovering 
a Fear o loſipg an Object, which 
both ſecures and ſtrengthens that 
Right of Conqueſt it had over us. 


Jea- 
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loufie, which proclaims the Exceſs 
Lp: Paſſion, —— ſuffers the Lo- 
ver to be in any Pain about our E- 
ſcape, and we root out of his Heart 
the Soul of Love, I mean Slicitude. 


Jun o. 


But you are mighty well inſtructed 
in theſe Affairs, and argue methinks 
yery well upon them, 


VENU s. 


You would not do much amils, 
wou'd you look a little deeper into 
theſe ſame Matters. Coguerry is ab- 
ſolutely more Neceſſary for the en- 

aging of a Husband's Heart, than 
at of a Gallant. 


Juno. 


But pray, ſuppoſing 1 had been as 
a Coquette as your ſelf, would 
this have prov'd any Guaranty againſt 
Jupiters Iuconſtancy; No, no, I 
was his Wife. | 


D 2 VI. 
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Venus. 


It is true, you was mightily to blame 
in that Particular; you might how- 
ever have ſuſtain'd his Conſtancy, 
and adjourn'd a little his Infidelity. 
In ſhort, ſuppoſe you ſhould have 
ſeen him Fickle, who cou'd have 
hinder'd you from being Falſe? Had 

ou not the ſame Reaſons for chang- 
ing as He; The Natural Reaſon for 
Inconſtancy? And did he not furniſh 
us himſelf with that of Revenge, 
which juſtify d you abundantly ? Ah! 
to tell the Truth of the Matter, Mor- 
tal Women don't loſe ſo much time 
as you do, in queſt of Reaſons to juſti- 
fic their Inconſtancy. 


Jun o. 


Ah! when we have once con- 
ceiv'd ſome tender Scntiments for 
an Object, methinks there is a ſort 
of Injuſtice in ſuppreſſing them. 


Venus. 


You argue weakly; Conſtancy, take 
my word for it, is a very ridiculous 
Qua- 
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Quality, and has nothing in it that 


is glorious. She brings the Soul into 


a fort of Captivity. Is it not the fame 
Object, that diſpoſes cver of our Hap- 
pineſs? As for my Part, 1 ſhould be 
very ſorry to have my Enoyments li- 
mited by the Caprice of others. 


Ju Xx 0. 


Can we be ſaid to depend upon an 
Object, by adhering to it, whilſt it 
has new Plcaſures in Store for us! 


Van Us 


It is very certain that Couſt ancy is 
a great Failing, ſhe denotes a Propor- 
tion betwixt our Deſires and their Ob- 


je#. Does not a conſtant Heart con- 


teſs that there are ſome cc:tain 
Bounds, beyond which it cannot paſs; 
whilſt the Inconflant one does Evie 
dence, by the Succeſſion of its De- 
fires, nothing -is capable of filling or 
worthy of gratifying it? Beſides, Con» 
ſtancy does almoſt ever imply Weak- 
neſs and Inſenſibility in a Heart; ic 
adheres generally to one Object, for 
no other Reaſon than becauſe it 
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wants Strength to run after others. 
For indeed what Advantage can we 


find in being Conſtant? And does not 
every Body know that new Object: 


only are capable of inſpiring new 
Life and Vigour? 
Juno. 


It cannot be deny'd, but that you 
ever courted ſuch extreamly. 


VENUu Ss. 


It was my Duty. Inconſtancy is a 
fort of diſtributive Juſtice, Each a- 
miable Object deſerve its particular 
Tribute, and is paid by Inconflancy. 


Juno. 


If you go on at this rate, you will 
in a ſhort time have practis'd all the 
Virtues. Vou are already become the 
juſteſt Perſon in the World. 


VENUS. 


I ſhall take the liberty to aſſure 
you likewiſe that J am very Tue wing, 
and that I can penetrate admirably 
into the Deſigns of Nature. It is 


her 
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her Pleaſure that we ſhould be Ju- 
conflant. This is plainly ſeen by that 
furious Propenſfity ſhe has given us all 
to change; is it not this reſtleſs De- 
ſire which exerting it ſelf above all 
the Paſſions, ſcatters that Yariety in 
the Univerſe which is its chief Orna- 
ment, and gives Society all that Per- 
fection of which ſhe is capable? ls it 
not alſo to this lnclination ever upon 
the wing that we owe that perpc- 
tual Agitation, which delivers us 
from an Irkſomneſs ready to ſeize the 
Heart, when it has nothing more to 
Defire ? Inconſtancy, by the Motions 
ſhe beſtows, is the Supplement of 
Happineſs, and we borrow from her 
the beſt manner of enjoying it, which 
conſiſts in the Purſuir. We add far- 
ther, that Inconflency, whilſt ſhe en- 
hances the Happineſs of each part» 
cular Perſon, contributes alſo to 
that of the Publick; it is Nature's cu- 
ſtom, at the ſame time ſhe confers a 
Benefit upon one, to make it ſubſcr- 
vient to the Intereſt of another. 


D 4 DIA- 
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ZEHERE AHL AAA 
DIALOGUE IX. 
"Upon Hero:i/m. 


MINOS xd RHADAMANT. 


Minos. 


1 Surpris d the other Day Achille. 
Land Therjites upon the point of 
quarrelling. 

RnADAMAN r. 

It is very ridiculcus to quarrel here. 


M1Nnos. 


Oh, the dead, how dead ſoever, 
have much ado to live amicably to- 


gether. 


RHADAMANT. 


Pray what could the cowardly 
Therfites object againſt the valiant A 
chilles ? 

Mr 
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M1NOSs 


He pretended to have merited, bet- 
ter than the other, the Name of a 
great Man; he added too, that he 
hop'd to find the Juſtice here which 
had been refus'd him upon - Earth. 
That after all, he was not ſurpriz d at 
the Mong had been done him, and 
that it was a Priviledge entail'd upon 
the Living to argue * - 
on every Subject. Afterwards 4 
ſtain'd, that Valowr, ſuch as was ex- 
peed in great Men, was a fort of 
ſtupid Ferocity. He ſaid, if l remem- 
ber well, that great Men ran without 
reſerve into Danger, only becauſe they 
were not ſenſible of it; that, for Ex- 
ample, they expos'd themſelves to 
Death, only becauſe the fight of 
Death did not mike that Impreſſion 
upon them which it really ought. 
But that a Coward had more Reaſon 
about him, was poſſeſt of Delicacy e- 
nough to apprehend Danger, and Pru- 
dence enough to ſave himſelf b un- 
ning away, 
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RHADAMAN rx. 


Well; and what did the great A. 
chilles anſwer to all this? 


M1iNnos. 


He was mightily ſhock'd, to find 
himſelf ſtripp'd in an inſtant of all his 
Glory. He told me, that it ſhould not 
be permitted to attack Heroes in that 
manner; that the Number, ' which 
already is very ſmall, would diminiſh 
ſtrangely, if they were not more re- 
ſpeed than they have been. I made 
T herfites immediately hold his Tongue, 
knowing very well what Occaſion 
there was for thoſe fort of Gentlemen. 


RnAaDAMANT. 


But let Therſites ſay what he pleaſes; 
is not Valour really a Virtue? 


MIN OsSG. 


I don't know whether it be or no! 
but let that Matter be as it will, ſhe 
raiſes her ſelf upon the Ruin of a 

eat many others; it is the Fate of 
Dining Qualities to be counterpois'd 
by Defects 


R H A- 
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RHADAMANT- 


How? Can't one make an Aquiſi- 
tion of ſome one Virtue, witbout con- 
tracting a Vice at the ſame time. 


Minos. 


You have ſaid it. Nay, the very 
Dualities of the Mind are ever Bat- 
telling, and one can't be poſſeſt of 
One, but at the Expence of Ano- 
ther: But let us return to the To- 
pick of Valour. Does ſhe not ex- 
clude Senſibiliiy, and Prudence, which 
never admits of oppoſing Danger by 
Force, if it is to be avoided by Arti- 
fice and Addreſs. ' 


RuaDaMaANT. 


But to conclude, a Hero may be 
compos'd out of a Mixture both of 
Virtues and Viees. Since you will 
have it, that they are nearly ally'd. 


M K&NXxo 89s. 


Apreed; but it does not 
dear as you imagine te be colt 
41 


| 
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. Are you well acquainted with 
2 10. tion of theſe fine Gentle- 
men? They are Mortals under the 
Dominion of ſtrong Paſffions, and who 
by violent Commotions are excited to 
— and which 
other Men dare not attempt. If theſe 
brick Movements puſh em by ＋ 


Fortune upon Action: beneficia 
Society, and which coploqueraly 8 
fh d Firtuout, they pals inſtantly for 
great Men. But on . other ſide, 
Mou'd the fame Agitation: dif, — 
them to Action: detrimental to the 
Publick, they paſs for as great Vil- 
lains. Great Men contribute very 
rarely any thing of their own to 


the CharaBter, wherewith they are in- 
veſted. 


7 


AS 
& 
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X. 
In order to be Happy, one muſt not en- 


ire tuo narrowly into the Nature 


of tbe Paſſions. 
MERCURY and CALLIOPE, 


Mu RCUR x. 


Did not take you to be ſo hand- 

ſome as you really are, I always 
imagin'd to my (elf, that you and 
your Siſters had refign'd entirely to 
the other Goddeſſes, the Merit of 
Beauty; and it would have been 
but a ſort of Juſtice to have done fo. 
Are you not already ſufficiently re- 
commendable by rhe Excellency of 
your Underſtanding * 


Ca nkl10Þs 


Well: But is it poſſible to enjoy 
too many good Qualir es? 138 


Men- 
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MERCUR Lx. 


What do you pretend to? It would 
prove, I am ſure, of great Moment 
to me to ſee you leſs amiable. Your 
Beauty, the other Day, made ſtrange 
Impreſſions on my Heart; and [ 
found my ſelf oblig'd to ſummon the 


moſt ſerious Reflettions to ſuppreſs a 
Growing Paſſion. 
CALLIOP E 
My Virtus, no Queſtion, diſcou- 
rag'd you; and you did not care to 
run the Riſque of ſeeing your De- 
fires baffled. 


MERCURY. 


No, I aſſure you. Virtue is very 
well known amongſt us Gods, and 
we have no Apprehenſions about her. 


GA 11062 


What than was capable of ſtop- 
ping your Career? 


MEx- 
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MERCURY. 


I thought you had too much Wir, 
and of that fort too which is Ratio» 
nal. This Conſideration only kept 
me from ſetting my Heart upon you. 


CatkliOo”4h4 


I don't comprehend your Meaning. 
Wit, in my Opinion, is a Cuality one 
would be glad to find in the Perſon 
belov'd ; and the want of it was ever 
a diſad vantageous Imputation. 


MERCUR x. 


So much the worſe. Wit, and a- 
bove all that of Reflection, does not 
fit well upon Love. It is there 
entirely miſplac'd. It is ever pre- 
tending to let us into a world of 
Secrets, which we had better know 
nothing of. As for Example: Sup- 
poſing I was in Love with you, I 
muſt come according to Cuſtom, 
and ſwear to be eternally Conſtant; 
at the ſame time pretending to 
make the Aftual Diſpoſition of my 
Heart be buund for the good Be- 


haviour 
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haviour of thoſe Inclinations I ſhall 
entertain hereafter. But this is not 
the worſt of the Matter. When I 
ſhould return with Defign to ſer off 
my Paſſion to the beſt Advantage, 
and repleat with the moſt tender Sen- 
timents I ſhould promiſe to ſerve 
you to the utmoſt of my Power; 
what a Jeſt would you make of your 
humble Servant? and endeavour to 
ſhew by Reaſon and Inſtances that 
nething is cver done for the ſake of 
the Perſon belov'd, and not allow- 


1 by any means the Difintereſted- 


neſs of my Love, you would prove 

licious enough to undervalue all 
thoſe coftly Sacrifices I ſhould offer 
to your Charms. Conſider a little, 
pray, if this Commerce of ours would 
not prove a very cold one, and of 
what Uſe your Vit would be upon 
this Occafion ? 


Cal 10. 


Upon this Foot indeed, there is 
no great Advantage in having Wiz. 


Men- 
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Mz RCUR Y- 


No, certainly; and eſpecially that 
fort of Wir which employs it ſelf in 
examining the Paſſions. We ought 
to reſt ſatisfy'd with the Senſe of 
their Impulſe: We are undone, when 
we enter into their Natures, Con- 
ſider Pfiche, She had a Mind to 
know what Love was. However, 
Love had charg'd her to remain in 
perfect Ignorance with regard to 
himſclf. What was the, Conſequence 
of her not taking his Advice? ſheloſt 
all Senſe of Pleaſure. We are all of 
the fame ould as Pfiche. We are not 
ſatisfy'd with being Happy. We are 
eager to know how we come to be 
fo, who would not affert, that we 
were afraid that Nature ſhould mif- 
guide us, and were willing to light 
her on her Way. Is it not juſt that 
we ſhould ſuffer for aur Preſumpti- 
on; and that the Forfeiture of our 
— ſhould Revenge her upon 
our e. 


Car- 
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GaLLIOS 


Bur at the ſame time, why did Na- 
ture make us ſo Curious ? 


MEencoxsyY. 


Well then, let us employ our Un- 
derſtanding upon things indifferent, 
and let us in this manner only pay 
that Tribute of Curiofty which Na- 
ture exacts from us. 


Canto” k, 


Ah! indifferent Things bear no 
Proportion to the extent of our Un- 
derſtanding. 

Alas, wh; did Nature, in giving us 
Paſſions which were ſufficient ro render 
us Happy, give us Reaſon which will 
nor ſuffer us to be ſo? 


DIA- 
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VT ALAAAAAAAAASIAASAq 
DIALOGUE XL 
Upon Sloth. 
HERCULES and MORPHEUS. 


MonRrPHeEVU Ss. 


W ELL then, it was you, Senior 
Hercules, who put the whole 
Earth into Fear and Trembling. 


HEACU L286. 


It's certainly ſo. 1 was ſufficiently 
miſchievous when I ſer my ſelf about 
it, 1 KkilFd all the Monſters I met 
with, I rid tbe World of Thieves. In 
ſhort, never Mortal did ſuch thin 
as I. For this Reaſon did Jupiter judge 
me worthy of Heaven. To tell you 
the truth of the Matter, I have ſcarce 
yet had leiſure to recolle& my ſelf. 
I have been ever engag'd in drinking 
of Nectar, to divert the ſatig ue of my 
Labowrs. In truth, this fame Trade 


of a Hero is attended with exceſſive 
hard Duty. 


Mo x- 
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MonRrryeHnHeEvw $ 


I grant it. But you took care ſome - 
times to reſt your ſelf, For Exam- 
ple, you had leiſure to take Breath 
when with Omphale: You paſs'd a 
good reaſonable Portion of time in 
Spinning with her. 


HEeERcULE $% 


This Imputation lay very hard up- 
on me, yet I can tell whence it pro- 
ceeded. How ! becauſe a Man is a 
Hero, it ſhall not be allow'd him to 
have any Senſibility about him; con- 
ſider a little this fine way of Rea- 
ſoning. 


Mony os. 


Vou muſt give the World leave to 
talk; for my Part, I think that to 
have been the time you employ'd 
to the beſt Purpoſe: What Buſineſs 
had you to go and kill the poor Mon- 
ſters, which did not ſay one word to 
you? You had done much better to 
have ſpent your Life deliciouſly with 


a pretty Lady. 
HE R- 
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HrAnaCcCULES 


That was not however the fineſt 
Scene of my Life, and 1 am ſenſible 
that this Circumſtance has a little e- 
clipsd my Honour. It had prov'd 
much more Glorious to enter Heav'n 


pure, and exempt from huma nFrail- 
ties. 


MoRPHeEvVU s. 


Hear me. I am the God of Sloth, 
and what I am about to tell yu may 
raiſe a little Prejudice in you, but the 
Intereſt I have in maintaining my 
Cauſe ſhould not be a reaſon for 
making it loſe any part of its Good- 
neſs. Ambition, which has been yous 
darling Paſſion, docs not reflect fo 
much Honour (as one is apt to be- 
live) upon thoſe who ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be poſſcſs'd by her. She 
diſcovers the Neceſſity in which they 
ſtand of other People, and puts 'em 
under an Engagement of Sacrificin 
themſelves to the Caprice of their C- 
?inion. Sloth has ſomething more no- 
dle in its Nature, ſhe does not ſuffer 

her 
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her Votariet to be ſubject to any De- 
piendence. 


HERARACU LES. 


Ah. She is an bateful thing, don't 
ſpeak one Word of your Sorb. 


MoRPHEVU s. 


You don't yet underſtand what it 
is, and I am ready to tell you ſome- 
thing much more extraordinary, and 
which notwithſtanding 1 look upon 
to be true. 

Idleneſi is the ſole Quality that de- 
ſerves the Name of Yirzme, and in- 
cludes Perfection. That Situation in 
which Idlenefs leaves us, ſhows that 
we are ſuch as we muſt be, in order 
to he Happy. The Soul in effect ne- 
ver fixeth her Diſpoſitions, but when 
ſhe has Reaſon to rett farisfy'd. She 
could ſoon think of removing, did 
ſhe not find her ſelf eaſie in her pre- 
ſent Condition, 

See Jupiter, he wants nothing Fo- 
reign to ſupport his Felicity. He con- 
tinues in the State where the Privi- 
ledge of his Eſſence plac'd him. - 

| lot 
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lot him Motion; ſuppoſe him reſtleſs, 
you could no longer eſteem him So- 
vereignly perſect. Slorb is the only 
Quality of the Soul which can diſco- 
ver any trace of Excellency and Perfe- 
dion in its Natute. 
HERCULES 


But all that Men call Virtue is e- 
ver at War with Idleneſs. 


MoRPHE uus. 


Nay, the Virtues themſelves imply 
Imperfc&ion; they make us ever aſpire 
to ſome thing which we have not, 
and by this means become ſo many 
Proofs of our Indigenciet. 


HERCULES 


Well then, if we want any thing, 
the Paſſions are ſure to ſupply us; do 
they not make us Happy? 


MoRPHEU Ss. 


Yes: They fain would make us 
happy, and frequently do not. Bur 
Sloth ſuppoſes us ever to be ſo. 


DIA. 
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DIALOGUE XI 


Upon Friendſhip. 
MOMUS and POLLUX. 


POL LVL 


H! All that Heav'n contains of 
what is engaging to Mortals, 
bears no Proportion to the Charms 
of Friendſbip; and I could reſign to 
iter the Gift of an Immortality, 
were I not allow'd to ſhare it with 


my dear Caſtor. 
Mou os. 
Here's a World of Eloquence, to 
ſet off a meer Chimera. l 
P 'Y I VM S 2 | 
What! You call that a Chimera, 
which is the moſt delicious _ 
ent of Life? How greatly do I pi 
you, for not being acquainted ”"_ 


* 


* 
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the Pleaſures of a perfect Friendſhip ! 
What Tranſports attend the Hearr 
which can diſcharge it ſelf into that 
of its Friend ! Here it is that Pleaſures 
ſpring up with freſh Vigor. Here 
it is that our Troubles kindly divided 
loſe their Force. Exempt from 
Love's Caprices, Friendſhip does ſome- 
times feel his Joys z and, becauſe 
ſhe is diſcreet, don't go about to be- 
lieve, that ſhe is ever ſo pid as is 
pretended. | 


Momvwus. 


Well then, what do you infer ? 
That Friendſbip is ſometimes an a- 
greeable Paſſion? But is it the leſs a 
Chimera for all this? Nature in form- 
ing the Heart of Men caſt into it a 
Seed of Hatred, which renders them 
incapable of a perfet Friendſhip. Born 
all with the fame &ighrs to thoſe good 


Things which Nature ſets before 


them, they become Rivals, and con- 
ſequently Enemies, according to the 
Ardor they feel of diſputing the Prize 
with each other. Behold now Man- 
kind upon the Point of giving Bat- 

E tel, 
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tel, and going to extirpate it ſelf as 


ſoon as created. No. Men, Ambiti- 
ous, but Wiſe, conclude amongſt 
themſelves a fort of Peace. They a= 
gree for this Purpoſe to divide the 
Benefits of Nature. The ſtrongeſt ſet 
out the Shares, and allot to themſelves 
the beſt they can. The weakeſt with- 
out any formal Renunciation of their 
Rights, give them up however from 
Neceſſity. Here now 1s the Divi 

of all good Things made. And 
Mankind oblig'd ro live together. 
Bur under this Neceſſity, they would 
fain live agresably. To this end they 
endeavour to ſtifle thoſe Impulſes 
which encourage them to Rebel; be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary for their com- 
mon Welfare to maintain inviolably 
the Treaty of Peace. For a Mark of 
Reconciliation, they give on both 
ſides all poſſible Aſſurances of Good- 
will and Affection. They proceed ſome- 
times fo tar as to impoſe upon them- 
ſelves; and the Neceſſity of wearing 
the Maſque of Friendſhip, perſwades 
em { metimes that they poſlcis its 
Sentiment. But upon the firſt Emer- 


Len, 
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gency, the Heart betrays it ſelf, and 
diſcovers the Principle of Self-love. 


Pol L US. 


I ſhall deny nothing of what you 
have advanc'd. We hold from Na- 
ture a Sentiment which makes us re- 
fer all to our own Intereſt, Being 
invincibly diſpos'd by the Move- 
ments of our Hearts to the Enjoy- 
ment of every Bleſſing, we all con- 
tend for the ſame; and the Univerſe 
does not ſeem too big for our Deſires. 
Bur at the ſame time may I not af- 
ſert, that Nature, which has beftow'd 
one Sentiment upon us, contriv'd on 
purpoſe for our own Uſe, and which 
has Reference to us alone; did like- 
wiſe inſpire us with one, which has 
for Object the Advantage of others ? 


For whole fake, pray, was made the 
Sentiment of that Glory, which never 


accrues to us till after our Deceaſe, 
and which we can by no Means en- 
192 I am ſenſible that the Forgfghe 
of future Applauſe, is one ſort of Eu- 
ment. Nor is it indeed juſt, that we 
ſhould be ever _— g up Secrifices, 

2 


and 
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and obtain nothing in Return. Na- 
ture has took care to fix a Reward 
to all we do for other People. Burt 
this ſame Glory has no regard to them, 
ſince Se love, which underſtands 
perfectly well its own Intereſt, would 
not think of neglecting all thoſe Ad- 
vantages, which it might enjoy du» 
ring a long Succeſſion of Tears, for 
the take of that which it can enjoy 
but ſor an Inſtant, and which ſome- 
times puts a Period to its Being. Have 
we not had Examples of Men laying 
down their Lives for their Friends ? 
What can reſult to Se, love, that is 
capable of Rewarding them ſor ſo 
great Services? How many Lovers 
have ſacrific'd themſelves to their 
Miſtreſſeſs * Did they hope after 
Death to reap any Advantage from 
ſuch an Offering? What Relief do we 
daily give to the Unhappy, from 


whom no Service or Acknowledgments 


are exfected? And yer, if Self-love 
be the only Principle of our Actions, 
why don't we ſuffer theſe Wretches 
to die? We ſhould by theſe means 
have fewer Competitors, and our 

Share 
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Share of the Poſſeffions of the Earth 
would become greater. 


Mouus. 


I acquieſce, and do allow that the 
Sentiment which does refcr all to 
our Intereſts, is corrected by ano- 
ther, which conſiders thoſe of other 
People. 


SP aki v.Xx 


Nature did not reſt ſatisfy'd with 
theſe two Sentiments; ſhe has like- 
wiſe conferr d a third upon us, 
which reſpects neither us, nor others: 
But has for Obje# the care of her 
Work. And the Execution or her 
Deſigns. It's her Plea ure, for Kx- 
ample, that Men ſcecding H o- 
ther ſhould replim a Ce aich 
ſhe de ſires hou} be inh ibitsd. She 
eng iges us to concur with her in er 
Deſigns, by an Arrattive oi Pleaſure 
to which we are rt able to refift, 
This is what che bas d-ne for the 
Propagation of the Species. It ih her 
Pleifure likewiſe, that we ſhould fill 
up a certain Courſe of Tears; and 

E 3 where- 
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whereas our Strength is ever upon 
the Decay, ſhe has ordain'd that we 


ſhould recruit it by a Sentiment 
. which rewards our Obedience. What 


is moſt remarkable is, that ſhe has 
annex'd to us Neceſſities, more or 
leſs, in Proportion to the Intereſt ſhe 
has in putting us upon Action. 


Momus 


Very well. You diſtinguiſh three 
Sorts of Sentiments wherewith Na- 


ture has inſpir'd Mankind. The firſt 


Regards their own particular Gord. 
The ſecond tends directly to the Ad- 
vantage of the Publick, and reverts 
afterwards to private Intercſt ; be- 
cauſe, ſay you, Nature does not re- 
gas that we ſhould ſerve her for 
Nothing. Nature has conſtituted a 
third, for the Conſervation of her 
Works, and the Accompliſhment of 
her Defigns. As far as I ſee, the Sen- 
timent of Friendſhip, which makes the 
Subject of our Converſation, is of 
the ſecond Claſs; and you faid, if 1 
miſtake you not, that it was deſign'd 
to correct the Sentiment of Self- love, 


which 
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which being puſh'd to irs urmoſt Ex- 
tent, would become fatal to Society. 
So that the Sentiment of Friendſhip 
ſuppoſes that of Self-love. It's plain 
then by your own Confeſſion that 
perfect Friendſhip is a meer Chimera, 
and after all, you muſt unavoidably 
agree, that ſuppoſing we love others, 
we love our felvcs much better. 


POL LUI 


I grant it. Neither is perfect Friend- 
ſhip neceſſary. It is however conve- 
nient we ſhould aſpire to it, not- 


withſtanding the flender Diſpoſition 
we have to attain ir. 


Momus. 


I underſtand you. The Sentiments 
which Nature confers upon us, are 
deſtin'd, how oppoſite ſoever they 

to agree in a certain Manner 
amongſt themſelves, which conſti- 
rutes the Perfectiun of her Work Di- 
ſtinct Liquors have ſometimes uſeleſs, 
and frequently dangerous Qualities. 
Let em be mix'd, and they acquire 
ſuch as are Uſeful, 


E 4 DIA- 
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That Imperfectious ſometimes are 
ſubſervient to our Pleaſures. 


DIANA, VENUS, and MOMUS. 


VENU $ 


C Od.leſs you do not deſerve to be 
3 f> handſome as you are, and fo 
mary Graces were never given you, 
to (et up for Wiſdrm. Beauty is a 
Power given by Nature to make its 
Votaries miſerable, but ſhe wou'd not 
hae it abus'd. 


DIAN A. 


It's wonderfully agreeable to be 
prais'd upon the te pick of Beauty, by 
her who is the Gn/deſs of it. But 
methinks thoſe Praiſes which you 
have refus'd to my Wiſdom wou'd 
have appear'd more Natural. 


V- 
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VENuCV. 


Ah! don't expect from me any 
Encomiums upon your Wiſdom. Beau- 
zy is a Bleſſing of which we have the 
Propriety for no other purpoſe but to 
make Uſe of it; and if you pleaſe to 
reflect, you will find your Viſdlm is 
a down right Avarice. Why are we 
handſome, is it not to make Lovers? 
And why make Lyvers, but to make 
ſo many happy Slaves ? 


DIA. 


A world of Obligation is due to 
you for that Morive which inclines 
you to renounce all Firme. Bur that 
fort of Generoſity with which you do 
your felt fo much Honour, that im- 
patient defire of conterring Happineſs, 
occaſions a world of Ingratitude. For 
indeed what Yalue is ſet upon a fine 
Perſon who is laviſh of her Charms £ 
A Bleſſing when it ceaſes to be rare, 
ceaſes to be defirable. And thoſe Fa- 
vours which are not a'tended with 
Diſtinction, can no longer ſooth our 


V anity. 
E 7 V e- 
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Vtnus. 


But in ſhort, when we have done 
all in our Power to make the World 
eaſſe, we lye under no further Obli- 
gation, and have done our . 
And beſides, it is a conſtant Trut| 9 
that what Exceſs ſoever we are guil- 
y of in granting Favours, it is how- 
ever preferrable to that ſenſeleſs Bay. 
barity which you practiſe upon o- 
_ aud what is worſe, upon your 
elf. 


DIAN A. 


Ah! it's this Barberity which does 
us Honour. 


Vznvw 8s. 


Now is this inconceivable to me, 
and there is a Whimficalneſs in Mens 
Ideas, which I can't account for. 
They have annex'd Glory to the Ser- 
vices they do each other. A Comque- 
707 who courts Dangers, and ſacri- 
fices his Life, is loaded with Glory. 
A Virtuoſo, who after having made 
one uletul Diſcovery, renounces ev'ry 

8 ching 
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thing that bears the Name of Plea- 
| ſure, receives from Men all poſſible 
Applauſe. A fair Toaft who would 
imitate theſe Gentlemen, and be ſer- 
viceable to the Publick to the utmoſt 
of her Power, preſently loſes her Re- 
putation : A pleaſant thing indeed! 
the Glory of Men confiſts in being 
ſubſervient to the preblick Welfare; 
and the Glory of Women, which is 
call d Honour, conſiſts in refuſing it 
all Aid and Aſſiſtance. 


Momus. 


May I without Offence, fair God- 
deſſes, take Part in your Converſation® 


2EWH 2X» 


With all my Heart; and I d fire 
you will be Arbiter in the Difference 
berween us, We were envag'd in 
the Defence of our Conduf?t; and ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, we each of us 
maintain'd our own to be the beft. 
Venus pretended | ſhou'd yield to her, 
becauſe ſhe averr'd that ſhe was of 
grea er Uſe to the World than l. 
And that no Bodies Con. utt being 
eſtimable 


— ——̃ — 
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eſtimable but as it uc'd ſome ad- 
vantage, it was ridiculous in me to 
think of bringing my ſelf into Com- 
_ ferition with her. 


Momus 


Venus is in the wrong, but at the 
ſame time you are not altogether in the 
right; there is ſomething to be ſaid 
againſt the Conduct both of the one 
and the other. You for your part 
are too wiſe, and Venus is not e- 
nough ſo. 


DIAN A. 


What's that you ſay? ls it poſſible 
to be too Wiſe? 


Mo nus. 


Ves. Wiſdom was created only for 
the Correction of Vice. which is its 
Otpaſte, and to qualific it as far as is 
convenient. A Wiſdom ſo very rigid 
does by no means agree with the 
taſte of Mankind. And how ſhould 
it? ſhe ſtands ever in Oppoſition to 
their Deſigns. 


DIA- 
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DIAN A. 


Momus wou'd pervert me; but he 
is Gallant, and wou'd juſtifie Vent. 


VENUSs. 


Let us give Ear to Momus, and let 
both the one and the other diveſt our 
ſelves of all that is ſuperfluous, in 
order to become defirable. It does 
not always happen that ſhe who has 
the greateſt Merit is for that Rea- 
ſon the moſt agreeable. There are 
ſhining Qualites which we eſteem, 
and which tire us; and we murmur 
ſometimes againſt certain Defetts 
which touch us with Pleaſure, and 
which we ſhould be ſorry to let paſs 
unobſerv'd, did we underſtand our 
own Intereſt. The truth of the 
Matter is, that an agreeable thing be- 
comes more ſo when it is united af- 
ter a certain manner to its Oppoſite, 
and it ſeems to me that Virtue in 
order to exert it ſelf to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, has occaſion for an Allay of 
Vice; as Truth ſhines the brighter 
when confronted with Falſh 


ood. 
DIA; 
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D IANA. 


This can never be: For accordin 
to your Reaſoning, the Vice: wou 
become as neceſſary as the Virtues; 
and there is no Probability of there 
being any Occaſion for the Fices af- 
ter all the care that is taken of cry- 
ing them down. 


DIALOGUE XIV. 


That the Reputation of a great Wit 
is frequently an Obſtacle to the Suc- 
ceſs of Lover. 


MARS and APOLLO. 


APOLL o. 


HA comes it, God of War, that 
I am fo ill treated by Love? 1 
ſcarce ever made an Addreſs in my 
Life in which I was not defeated : 
Do you remember how I was recei- 
ved by Daphne? And yet, — 


4 
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1 have nothing about me which 
ſhou'd oblige a fair Nymph to flie 
me. 


MARS. 


Very far from it, you are perfectly 
amiable, your Hair is the fineſt in the 
World, your Shape is exquifite, and 
we have no Body here that is com- 
parable to you in point of Beauty. I 
don't mention a thouſand other Ad- 
vantages you are poſſeſs'd of, as 
playing upon the Lure, and your Skill 
in 


APOL L 0. 


Alas! all theſe Graces that go into 
the Compoſition of a defirable Lover 
did never procure me one poor Co- 

te: And you, who never trouble 
your Head about one ſing'e agreeable 
Quality, have found means to get 
into Favour with the moſt beauriful 
of our Goddeſſes. 


MamnRs. 
This is matter of Fact. 


A» 
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APOL L o. 


The more I examine you, the lc 
do I perceive that Merit which gave 
you the Preference in Yenus's good 
Graces before ſo many Gods who 
made their Court to her. You ne- 
ver pals'd for a mighty Well-bred 
Perſon, and I believe you did not 
make it your Buſineſs to affect that 
render manner which ſuſtain'd by 
Aſfeduities force a rebellious Heart to 
ſurrender. Yet Love and you reſem- 
ble each other in ſome Inſtances, and 
it is this which might have engag'd 
him to favour you. You no ſooner 
have made one Conqueſt, but you de- 
fire to make another; and juſt ſo 
does Love: You cccaſion a world of 
Confuſion as well as he, and ſome- 
times are in the ſame Cabal rogether. 
Witneſs the War of Troy, of which 
he was the Caule : Beſides, there is 
a ſort of War carry'd on in the Af 
fairs of Love, where one Attacks, 
and the other Defends. As you have 
been us'd to form Attacks, you do it, 
no Queſtionz much better than any 


other Perſon. 
Mars. 
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MARS. 


am tranſported to hear, that I 
ſo neerly reſemble Love. This will 
furniſh me with an Air of Cnfidence, 
which is by no means unbecoming in 
a Gallant, However, maugre this 
new Advantage which you have 
been pleaſed to confer upon me, it's 
my Opinion that it is much more 
aprecable to the Kules of good Senſe, 
that you ſhoul be happy than I. 
The more I think, the leſs can I con- 
ceive, why you have been ſo ill us'd 
by Daphne ; that Nymph was extream- 
ly Difficult. 


Ar o L. L 0% 


Nor can I apprehend what could 
have drawn her Averſi>n upon me. 


MARS. 


Shall 1 I-t you into that Secret? 
You have a Title which we have not 
yet took notice of, this in my Opi- 
nion has done you ſome Prejudice. 
You are t he God of the Beaus Eſprits; 
this Quality, how glorious ſoever, 

may 
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may very well have been the cauſe 
of the Injuſtice that has been done 
you. Wit ſeems to give the Perſon 
that poſſeſſeth it an Air of Superiority, 
which ſuits very little with the Tem- 
per of the Fair Sex. Ladies know 
that it has been time out of Mind 
their Privilege to Rule without Con- 
troul, and are Jealous of our defign- 
ing to Invade an Empire, which they 
Imagine is due to their Merit only. 


APOL Lo. 


It's a very ill grounded Fealowfe. 
Beauty, does ſhe not give « Power 
over all Hearts, which nothing is . 
ble to Diſpute with her? I ſhould de- 
firs only zwo fine Eyes to confound 
the Pride of the wittieſt Mortal living, 
how vain ſoever. 


MAns. 


Vet you find by your own Exam- 
ple, that they are not much diſpoſed 
to Love great Wits; as for my Pwt, 
I believe that the Fair are ever 
upon the Defenſive with ſuch as you. 


As 
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As Wit furniſhes the Means of De- 
cefving, they fear that a Lover well 
yers'd in the Game of the Paſſions 
ſhould impure his Succeſs to his own 
Art, and think his Enjoyments but a 
Right of Conqueſt. It is poſſible they 
may have the Vanity to believe, that 
a Lover could never be able to Tri- 
umph, did not they facilitate the 
Victory. To conciude, they are well 
enough fatisfy'd to ſee their Gallants 
happy, but will not allow it to be 


ſaid, that they were obliged to ſur- 
render. 


APOL L 0. 


It's really my Opinion, that a fine 
Lady cannot do a more glorious 
thing, than reſign her ſelf to a Man 
of Senſe. The Merit of her Lover 
protects her from the Scandal that 
aitends a Defear, Women know this 
very well, and they have ever been 
perſuaded, that nothing ſhould be 
ſpar'd to juſtifie their Weakneſs. For 
this Reaton we ce, that they are 
wonderfully Aſſiduous in extolling 
the Cralifirations of their Lovers, nay 

they 
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they venture to give them Attributes 
which don't belong to them; and 
all this, no doubr, that they may 
have a more plauſible Excuſe for the 
loſs of their Heart. 


Mans. 


Very well. A Belle ſhou'd make 
choice of ſome illuſtrious Lover, whoſe 
unexceptionable Merit m:y remove 
all the Imputation, „f Failty. This 
Precaution is a very pertinent one, but 
what is the Conſc quence? If ſhe 
Lwves the cannot help diveſting her 
ſelt of her Privileges, and ſhe muſt 
nec: ffarilv by the Confeſſion of her 
Paſſi i r:fign to her Lover the rights 
ot Dominion. He wiſely takes care 
ta maintain his Power, nay ſome- 
times he exerts ir too much; for in 
ſhorr, a Man of Wit is in his kiad 
as arrogant as any Beauty whatſoever. 
He is willing to be reveng'd of the 
Tyranny that was exercis'd over him- 
ſelf, to this Ef.& he takes the ſame 
Meaſures. He treats the fair One 
with a certain Air of Victom, with 
which ſhe has not the leaſt Reaſon 
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to be ſatisfy d: He ſuffers her moſt 

ciouſly to wear the Title of Mi- 

eſs, but ſeldom gives her the trou- 
ble of the Function. In a word, you 
may ſay what you pleaſe; bur I am 
* that your Wit has done 
you no Service, nor any of the reſt 
of your Talents. They alarm'd Daphne, 
ad made her ſtand upon her Guard, 
they ſhew'd her the Perils ſhe had 
reaſon to fear : Had you appear'd leſs 
amiable you might, it may be, have 
prov'd more Happy. The Frailty of 
her Sex, aſſiſted by Time, might have 
produc d what too eager Inſtances and 
repeated Attacks were not able to 
bring about. It does not always 
happen that when we preſs the moſt 
that we advance the fartheſt, 


APOL L 0. 


Ah! when once we deſign to car- 
ry a Heart, we muſt attack it with 
V:ig'ur; if it once diſcovers a Diff oſi- 
tion to hold out, we muſt remove 
all poſſibility of Relief, and carry the 
Place by force of Arms. 


MARS. 
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Mans. 


And were it not much better to 
wait with Patience *till the fair One 
makes a Preſent of her Heart; the 
keeping whereof is fo painful: with- 
out coming arm'd Cap-a-pe with Me- 
rit. Would it not be more pleaſu- 
rable to hold our Happineſs of the 
Perſon we Love? 


APOL t. o. 


I don't know if this wou'd prove 
more agreeable, but I know at leaſt 
that it is much more (ure not to owe 
our Pleaſures to any Body but our 


ſelves, and to have acquir'd 'em by 
Aſſiduity. 


Mans. 


By this Szroak of Vanity you diſ- 
cover your ſelf to be a great Iit ; 
however, if you are Happy, what ſig- 
nifies it to whom you arc oblig'd for 
your good Fortune ? 


oO — y —_ a 
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APOL L o. 


Oh ! it concerns us nearly to be 
the Authors of our own Felicity; did 
we expect it from the natural Freilty 
of the fair Sex, that which conferr'd 
might as eaſily remove the Bleſſing. 
But wou'd we lay a laſting Founda- 
tion for our Pleaſures, let us contrive 
to attain them by the force of Ad- 
dreſs. Then the ſame Merit which 
had the Power of obtaining the Fa- 
vater will have that of making it 
lifting. Take my Word for it, the 
Sentiment of Vanity is not in this 
Occaſion as in a great many others, 
a Sentiment ſo ridiculous. That 
which appears to be the beſt con- 
certed in Vanity conducts Men al- 
ways to their Intereſt, and this fide 
they hold of Nature. It's true Fani- 
ty does ſometimes induce them to 
commit great Fullies, but then ſhe is 
not what ſhe ought to be, Opinion 


does ever infuſe into the Paſſions ſome 


Foreign Mixture which depraves *em. 


DI A- 
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Upon Hatred. 
APOLLO and MINERVA, 


MIN ERA VA. 


OW! the Service that Corvus 
did you, could it deſerve the 
doleful Change of his Plumage ? Are 
theſe the Returns that Friendſhip meets 
with and ought you fo to have re- 
warded the Ardir he expreſs'd for 
your Service, in giving you notice of 
Coronis's Treaſon ? 


APOL L 0. 


Ah! I cou'd never have puniſh'd 
him enough ; what had I ever done 
to him that he ſhould deprive me of 
all my Pleaſures, and ſhou'd he not 


have left me in Poſſeſſion of an Error 


which was ſo dear to me. A plea- 


ſing Dream cannot laſt too long, 2 
c 
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the Ilaſon we enjoy, is ſhe not as 
valuable as the Bleſſing we poſſeſs ? 


M1INERYV A. 


But ſhou'd not the Uprightneſs of 


his Intention excuſe the ill Effects of 
his Zeal? 


APOL L 0. 


Who knows if his Heart was not 
ſecrerly pleas'd with the Perfidinuſneſc 
he diſcover'd? It's le he had a 
Hand in the Treaſon, and came in 
ſome ſort to inſult me. 


MINERYV A. 


Why, did you furniſh him with a- 
ny Motives for fo doing? 


AATO@LL4 


Hark you. I know the Malice of 
Man's Heart. That Grief which ariſes 
from the Troubles of a Friend is fu- 
riouſly combated by the ſecret Foy 
we conceive in finding our ſelves 


_ from thoſe Evils that oppreſs 
1M, 
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MIiINERYV A. 


You rejoice much in having found 
a Pretence for your Crelty, 


Ar G . 1 0. 


Have I occaſion for any other than 
my Lore ? No; I lov'd Gronis too 
much not to have treated her with 
Barbarity. 


M1iNERYV A. 


That is to ſay, that the Exceſs of 
your Tenderneſs produc'd that of 
your Revenge, and you reſolv'd with- 
out the leaſt Remorſe to let her Die. 


A1 301 1. 0 


What wou'd you have bad me 
done? I loſt nothing in loſing Cronis; 
ſhe would not make me perfectly 


Happy, and 1 had no mind ſhe ſhould 
make another ſo. 


MIN EB R VA. 


You may ſay what you pleaſe, but 
I am confident that you regretted the 
loſs of ber very Rigor. 


A- . 
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ApOLL O. 


It's true, I had a mighty Inclinati- 
on to ſee her, tho' I had been ſure 
of ſeeing her Faitbleſs : I ſhou'd have 
had the Pleaſure ot hating her. 


M1iNERYV A. 


You mean of loving her. Hatred 
is a ſort of Love which diſcovers in 
him who feels it Diſcontent, and i. 
vacity at the ſame time. This Paſſion « 
is ever attended by Love or Eſteem. 


APOLL o. 


But is there not a ſort of Hatred 
which implying neither Love nor E- 
ſteem, does to the contrary adhere to 
Per/ons whom we deſpiſe, and who 
we are ſure are acted by Diſpeſitions 
no ways agreeable to our own. 


M1iNERYV A. 


Yes: bur this fort of Hatred is 
rare. The more »:ble fort of Hatred 
tails upon ſuch as we Eſteem. I 
know it by my fel?, when J puniſh'd 
Arachne who challeng'd me to en- 


5 gage 
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gage with her in a Trial of Skill, I ha- 
= her heartily, and eſteem'd her in- 
finitely. All Competitors deſerve our 
Reſentment, we are ſure to hate 
thoſe who have the ſame Talents 
with our ſelves. We hate likewiſe 
a Friend of whom we have an efſcn- 
tial Reaſon to complain; and how 
can we help it. His Perfidionſneſs 
robs us of thoſe Pleaſures with which 
his Commerce ſupply'd us. An un- 

teful or inconſtant Miſtreſs is ex- 
ceſſively odious. The ungrateful i- 
fireſs refuſes to make us Happy, the 
Inconftan: to continue us fo. It's then 
that Love aſſociates himſelf in the 
Heart to Scorn, and we both Love 
and Hate furiouſly. 


APOLL 0 


But we fancy to our felves that 
when we Hate we entertain no other 


Paſſion. 
M1iNERvyvy A. 


Wou'd we examine things to the 
bottom, we ſhou'd ſoon extricate 


our ſelves out of Error, All our Paſ- 
ſions 
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ſions are compounded, and there is 
not one which is more ſo than that 
of Hatred. Very frequently two or 
three Paſſions himſically match'd 
together determine us to Action, and 
it is generally that Paſſon which 
makes the leaſt for our Intereſt that 
has the Honour of the Exploit. 


ZZASKELAAAABAZLB IEAM 
DIALOGUE XVI. 
Upon Delicacy. 
MARS d VENUS. 
VEN vs. 

ROM the time I ſet my Heart 

upon you, I never found you fo 
Brutal as the Gods will have you to 
be; and let 'em ſay what they pleaſe, 
jou may depend upon it that you 
are a very agreeable Perſon, The 
Conqueſt you have made of Venus is an 
Authentick Prof. (What more do you 
defire?) There is no Paſſion but what 


decays,. and that which I have enter- 
F 3 tain d 
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tain'd for you, was not able to ex- 
empt it ſelf from that General Lam 
which decrees an End to all Paſfons, 


MARS. 


Oh! you tell me no News, and 
you may pleaſe to underſtand tha: I 
was mighty well appriz'd of your 
Inconſtancy. Have not you obſerv'd 
that for ſome time pals'd, I did not 
preſume to come into your Preſence, 
I had a forbidding Air that carry'd a 
little Guilt along with it. To tell you 
the truth of the Matter, I could not 
call to mind thoſe Sentiments with 
which I formerly inſpir'd you, with- 
out the urmoſt Confuſion in being 
no longer able to excite the ſame. | 
don't know how you will pardon the 
Indifference into which l ſuffer'd you 
to fall of Late, and you have a freat 
deal of Reaſon to reſent my ceaſing 
to make you Happy. 


Venus. 


It's perfectly new for a Lover him - 
ſelf to vindicate the Inc:nſtancy of 
his Miſtreſs, and find out Excuſcs 
to juſtiſie her Infideliry 


Mans. 
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MARS. 


How ! wou'd you chuſe rather that 
I ſhould treat you like a rreacherous 
and ungrareful Perſon ? Ah! my No- 
tions of Ide are too reaſonable to ad- 
mit of ſuch a Cmd4#. 1 know that 
it is in ſome fort unjuſt to complain 
of handtome Ladies when they ceaſe 
to Lyve us, It woud become them 
much better to complain of us, their 


Reproaches wou'd prove better found- 
ed than ours. 


Vu. 


W hat do you mean? Lovers had e- 
ver the Cuſtom of murmuring againſt 
an unf.1:hful Afiſtireſs; never wes 


their Right of complaining diſputes. 
M AR 5s. 
So much the worſe; they never 
Mou'd be allow'd that Priviledze. 
| Venus. 


But give me leave, is it not to 
want Gener//i:y to be tir'd of making 
27 e ſou Happy, and is not this pre- 

F 4 ciſely 
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ciſely the Caſe of thoſe Belles who 
forget their Lovers : Here is then 
ſufficient ground for Reproach. 


Mans. 


And is it not rather the Eff. ct of 
an inſupportable Vanity on the fide 
of Lovers to expect a Miſtreſs ſhou'd 
be ever Faithful? this Preſumprion is 
the ſame as if we pretended to the ſole 
Right of conſtituting our own Hap- 


pineſs, See now whether thoſe Gal- 


lants have Reaſon on their Side who 
find Fault with their Miftreſs's In- 
conſtancy, For my Part, I can't for- 
give 'em their proud Injaſtice, which 
puts them upon cxacting an eternal 
Love, 


J VENU $ 


It is not from a Principle of Vanity 
that they deſire to be belov'd : Aſſign 
to Love a more noble Motive, it is 
that of Delicacy. 


MARS. 


If you will not allow that the de- 
ſire of being Beloved proceeds from 
Vanity, 


' 
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DIALOGUE XVIII. 
Upon Gratitude, and Revenge. 
APOLLO and NEPTUNE. 


NEPTUN E. 


H! for that matter Laomedon is 

an arrant Nause. He ſer us 
upon Building of Troy: We took all 
the care imaginable to make it a 
compleat piece o Work. it is at laſt 
finiſh'd: The perjur'd King forgets 
his Oaths, and retuſes to pay us for 
our Labour and Art. 


APOL L 


Betwixt Friends, we were a little 
to blame to exact any thing at his 
Hands. It wou'd have had a much 
better Air, had we built his City 
Gratis. May not the World ſay, that 
we had occaſion for his Protection, 
and that ſomething was wanting for 

com- 
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compleating our Conditimy, To be 


plain; we did not w Il obſerve the 
Decorum of our Divinity. 


NEPTUN E. 


What do you mein? At that time 
we were not ferfet Gods. Fupiter, 
out of a little Pique he had to us, 
had diſpatch'd us to Earth upon a 
Pilgrimage. but ſi ce we have exe- 
cuted ſon ble a Deſign, as the 'uild- 
ing of Troy. It is but juſt that we 
ſhould be rewarded for our Pains, at 
leaſt by ſome Sentiments of Gratitude, 
ſince you will inſiſt that any other 
ſort of Sallary is below our Dignity. 


APO L 10. 


Pray, who told you that an Of- 
fering of Gratizude was more worthy 
of your Acceptance than any other, 
are we not ſovereignly Happy by the 
Priviledge of our Nature * What 
have we to hope from Men? Grati- 
tude is of uſe only to themſelves, 


their Dependence being upon each o- 
ther, 


NE p- 
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Vanity, grant me at leaſt that Intereſt - 
is its true Motive. Tour Delicacy, if 
you obſerve well, is nothing Eiſe; 
every Body defires to make his Plea- 
fires ſure and laſting; for this purpoſe 
we muſt furniſh the Perſon with the 
ſame Foyys which we pretend to re- 
ceive from her; we ſo put her under 
a Neceſſity of Gratifying us without 
ceaſing, where is the poſſihility, pray, 
of wanting Pleaſures, ſince it is up- 
on Ve that hers Depends. 


V 8 8 WU & 


How ls that which paſſeth under 
the Name of Delicacy the Effect of 
Vanity, or at leaſt a vile Intereſt which 
makes us Seck after what may be 
uſeſul to us; that Commerce which is 
faid to be Delicate, is, however a 
very ſcandalous one, wherein we are 
ever ſure to be Gainers, we are then 
much to blame to ſet fo great an 


Eſteem upon a Quality, which flows 
from ſo mean a Principle. . 


Fs MAX 5s. 
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M ax 5s. 


Yet ſuch is the Nature, generally 
ſpeaking, of thoſe Qualities which 

are in greateſt Yogue ; whoſoever ſhould 
go abcut to take them in pieces, 
would find that all the conſtituent 
Particles were nothing worth. 


reren 
DIALOGUE XVII. 


Conterning Modeſty and Honour. 
DIANA and VENUS. 


DW: Aa-W a; 


Eaven docs not contuin any 
thing ſo beautiful as you, this 

is what no Body pretends to diſpu:c 
with you; bur will you ſuffer me to 
tell you my Thoughts freely, there 
is ſomething wauting to your Charms, 
could wiſh you an Air of Modeſty, 
which without rendring you mare 
Cruel, (| know this woul 1 be to ex- 
act too much at your Hands) woul] 
make 
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make you appear a little more ſo. 
aodeſiy bellows a World of Graces, 
ſhe was ever eſteem'd the Pledge 
of Virtue, and we are apt to believe 
ſhe influences the Heart, when we 
ſee her Character imprinted on the 
Face; for indeed, altho' Virtue does 
ſtand in Oppoſition to the Intereſt 
of Lovers, they nevertheleſs require 
her in the Perſon they love, for this 
Reaſon it may be that they Triumph 
in her Defeat. No matter. With a 
very ſmall Proportion of Modeſty, 
you will have almoſt as much Virtue 
as is requiſite, for the conferring the 
Title of Comqueror upon your Lovers, 
which they would not dare to aſſume. 
in good Earneſt without Imtudence. 


VN us. : 
But who told you, that M:deffy in 
2 Lady was a Sccurity to her Virtus? 
no rather the one is a convincing 
Pro F of the others Frailty. To bluſli 
at the Sight of a Lover, is it not to 
fl.evw that ve Fear him? The Woman, 
that depends upon her Virtue car- 
ies no lach Atrrebenfions about * 
the 
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the Knowledge ſhe has of her Forces 
does not allow her to queſtion their 

ſhe chearfully ventures to 
Engage, and is ſure of the Yi&ory. 


DIANA. 


Why then is Modeſty fo much 
eſteem'd?ꝰ 


VEnNnvu s. 


Ah! Did I not juſt now tell you the 
Reaſon? ſhe fortifies our Hopes, and 
facilitates our Congueſts ; how can we 
help loving a Quality, which removes 
all Obſtacles that oppoſe our Feli- 
city ? 


DIAN A. 


After what you have juſt now al- 
ledg'd, there will be no Room: left for 


Modeſiy. 
VENU 8% 


have not yet told you all. You 
muſt know that there is another fort 
of Modeſty, which is a refined Coque- 
zry, a delicate Manner of enhancing 
each alluring Charm, W hilſt you ex- 


pole 
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poſe only one part to View, it is 
believ d that you are poſſeſsd of more 
than you really are, and you take ad- 


vantage of the Generqſty of the Ima- 


dination, which as you handſome La- 
dies know very well, is ever careful 
to embelliſh whatſoever comes under 
its Confideration. And who knows, 
beautiful Goddeſs, if that Modeſty of 
yours ſo much cryed up does not 
harbour ſome ſecret Deſign upon 
Hearts, But I will not Cavil with 
you, and am ready to renounce the 
Right I have of defeating tl.e Honour 
of vour Wiſdom. 


. 


It would become Venus mightily 
to argue with me upon the ſubject 
of Virtue 


Vr Nus. 


Apprehend no ſuch Matter. For 
my Allotment of Happineſs, 1 ask on- 
ly foft Dejres, tweet Fears, well ma- 
nag'd Doubts, and ſometimes Plea- 
ſures which at leaſt leave room for 
Hopes: For theſe, I renounce W iſ⸗- 

dom, 
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dom, and all that has any Relatin 
to It, 


DI AN A. 


Ah! Were your Fows heard and 
Cown'd with Succeſs, your Felicity 
would however prove very Defe&ive. 
Could you reſt ſatisfy'd with a Plea. 
ſure which you ſhould attain at the 
Expence of your Glory? 


VE MUS, 
Why not? 
DI AN A. 


You are not 11 Earneſt. The na- 
tural Tendeacy we have to Lo, 
does not cxtimguiſh the Air we all 
feel for Reputation. If we defire to 
be Belny'd, we deſi e t95 to be E- 
ſteemd The Mliſchief on't is, we 
can by means fuc-e2d in this Mitter 
without ſacrifi ing that which con- 
ſtirutes the moſt conſid rable Part of 
our Pleaſures, We are condemn'd 
to hate the Lover who ſeems apree- 
able. We muſt have the Reſolurion 


to refuſe a Heat, which our natural 
IVea#®- 
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Weakneſs perſuades us to ſurrender. 
We are not only depriv'd of the 
ſweet Tranſports of Loving, but we 
are not allow'd to be ſenſible of that 
Vanity which ariſes from being ad- 
mir d. So dear does Glory colt us; 
add farther, that we are frequently 
diſappointed, tho' we do all that is 
poſlible to acquire it. 


VE N usGV . 


What you there advance ſeems 
ſtran ge. How ! becauſe a Belle mall 
be filly enough to combat ber own 
Deſires; becauſe ſhe ſhall have the 
Malice to encourage them in anothers 
Heart, to the end only that ſhe 
may enjoy the barbarous Pleaſure of 
putting 'em upon the Rack; a fine 
Lady forſooth for theſe Reaſons ſhall 
be lovercignly Eſtimable © 


TW 1A W&; 


So have Men been plcas'd to Cc 
termine. At the time they impos'd 
the Laws of Honour upon the Fe— 
ma'e:, they forelaw the Pain they 
mould endure in obcying them; and 

TO 
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to make em amends, they engag d to 
preſent em with Efeem. 


Vr Nus. 


It's true. But they don't exact a 
rigorous Obedience to their Decrees. 
Nay, they are even angry when they 
ſee Ladies too ſtrait- lac d. Reflect, 
if you pleaſe, upon the firſt Oceafi- 
on of theſe Laws, They obſerv'd in 
Women too great a Bias to Tender- 
neſs, there was ſomething wanting 
to counterpoile ir. For it nearly 
concern'd their Welfare, that they 
| ſhould be able to defend themſelves. 
Upon this foor, Men did not ſcruple 
to make Laws as ſevere as poſſible. 
They were very ſure, that Women 
would ſoon, diſingage themſelves 
from a rigid Obſervance, and come 
to the point they firſt propos'd, 
which 1s calculated on purpoſe for 
their own Fleafures, and fo power- 
fully Flatters their Glory, 


D!4- 
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NEPTUNE 


No matter. Laomedon was howe- 
ver concern'd in duty to teſtiſie his 
Reſentments. It had been in our 
Pow'r afterwards to have acquitted 
him of any fart! r Acknowledge- 
ments, did we not think proper to 
admit em. For to be plain, I don't 
eſteem any Vice fo terrible as that of 
Iugratitude. 


A 


The whole World agrees in this 
Matter. You will however be much 
ſurprizd to find that Ingratitude is 
the Product in ſome Senſe of a noble 
Spirit and that it is a Sentiment of 
Grandeur which makes /ngrates. Per- 
haps dont we judge our ſelves oblig'd 
to make any Returns for a Benefit, 
becauſe we think we deſerve it. It 
is here True that what cauſes our 
Ingratitude thou'd enhance our E- 
ſeem for our Benefattor, and that we 
can't enough admire his Diſcernment 
in placing his Favs, 


NE p- 
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NEPTUNE E. 


You ſupply us here with an Idea of 
Ingratitude altogether Noble. Bur if 
ſhe be related to ſuch ſhining Quali- 
zies, how comes it to paſs that ſhe 
is not in greater Requeſt ? 


A 0 1. L 0 


There are very good Reaſons for 
it. Services are generally done, ei- 
ther with a Proſpect of Return, or 
with Deſign to make the Perſons 
oblig d ſenſible of their Inferiority and 
Dependence. If Men contcr Benefits, 
with Deſign of conve:ting them to 
their own Advartaze; you can't i- 
magine they wou d chuſe to Traffick 
with an Iygrate. In a © ommerce like 
this, they are ſure to be conſtant Lo- 
ſers. If they oblige, and propoſe to 
make the Perſon oblig'd dependent 
upon them, they are as ſure this way 
to be diſappointed. He ſcorns to pay 
any Acknowledgments for Advantage: 
which have rather been impos d, 
than recciv'd; and by the Proofs of 
his Ingratitude, he deprives 'em — 
k 
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the Means of treating him again in 
that Manner. 


NEPTUNE. 


Upon the whole Matter, I per- 
ceive I was mightily in the wrong to 
Revenge my ſelf upon Laomedon. But 
ſtill Revenge is wondrous ſweet. It 
is for this Reaſon pretended that we 
reſerve this Pleaſure to onr ſelves. 


APOL L 0. 


Men have for a long time made us 
Subject to their own Follies. And I 
can't for my Life imagine whence it 
is they borrow all their Notions a- 
bout . Let em make ut the Pu- 
niſhers of Crimes and Welcome; this 
is an Employment conſiſtent with 
Reaſon. But let em not according 
to their Mode pretend that we have 
a Gout for Revenge, ſo diſhonourable 
to the Dignity of our Natures. For 
in ſhort, can we admit a Notion of 
Revenge without confeſſing the Frail- 
ty of being ſubject to Offences? And 
can it become Deities to pique them- 
ſelyes about what is given, or de- 


tain'd 
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tain'd from them by Mortals? B 
this Means our Beatitude wou'd ſuffer 
Diminution in Proportion to the De- 
licacy of our Sentiments, Beſides, xe 
venge wou d engage 1s into a Compa- 
riſou with thoſe who Injure us, and 
it is not likely that Gods ſheu d be 
ſo devoid of Reaſon as to enter into 
Competition wich Men. But farther, 
there is a fort of Afeanneſs in Ke- 
venze, and is ſo little conſiſtent with 
common Prudence, that it does not in 
the leatt »nſwer the Deſigu of morti- 
fying an Enemy. For after all, whilſt 
we ſcek to Kevenge our ſelvcs, we 
give our Enemy all the Satisſaction 
he cc.uld expect from his Inſults. 
Do we not confaſs our ſelves offen- 
ed, and is not this what he bes? 
A Pard'm wou prove much more 
fi. This woud put us out 
of the reach of his pyuilon'd Arrows; 
and diſappointiag bim of the Plea- 
ſure of putting us our of Humour, 
with which he was fo much tranſ- 
ported, it weu'd depiive him of the 
means ©: gratifying his lalignity a- 
nother dime. 

N e v- 
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NEPTUN E. 
I muſt therefore forgive Laomedon. 


S0ok bi 


Moſt certainly. I might even tell 
you, that you ought to Efteem him 
yet more, purpoſely for the fake of 
his Ingratitude. 

For really Laomedon was a Perſon 
of Integrity, who confeſſing himſelf 
Ungrateful, had no mind farther to 
Impoſe upon you. Had he entertain'd 
any ſuch Defiz2n, he would have given 
you ſome Marks of his Gratitude, and 
ſo would have got out of you ſome 
new Favour; or eiſe, as I told you 
before, he would have eſteem'd him- 
ſelf worthy of the Benefit, and con- 
ſequently diſengag'd hirnicif from all 
Returns. Who knows but that he 
look'd upon it as a Debt, of which 
you was glad to acquit your ſelſ? 
Don't therefore upon flight Grounds 
accuſe him of 1 and ſce- 
ing ſhe bears ſome Relation to a 
Great Soul, learn that Vices and il! 


Qualities partake ſometimes of good 
Principles. 


D 1 A- 
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enen 
DIALOGUE XIX. 
"Upon Glory. 


MARS ard APOLLO 


APOL Lo. 
vey would find your ſelf ex- 
treamly diſappointed, and your 
Curt very thin, did Men agree to be 
Wiſe. 


MAXS. 
What's that you ſay? 


040 


1 afſert that nothing proves the 
Extravagance of Mankind fo much as 
the Ardor they have of following 
you into Battlet; and that if they 
had any Senſe, they would let you 
make War in your own ſragle Per- 
ſon. 


ManRs. 


9 bo —_— wx Ho 
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MARS. 


What harm have I done you, that 
you ſhould wiſh to deprive me of all 
my Subject: ? 


Ap O Lo. 


I can't forgive you that Gueli, 
which ſets you upon arming Men 
one againſt the other. Why are they 
ſent to kill each other, without ha- 
ving any ſort of Difference amongſt 
themſelves? And how can Men 
ſo great Ideots, as to go and expoſe 
their Lives? for indeed, it is the 
greateſt Ble//mg they enjoy. 


MARV. 


Well! Men are not ſuch Fools 
as you make 'em in this Inſtance, no 
more than in any other. They never 
Sacrifice one Advantage, but to the 
Hopes of another which to them 
ſeems better, and I ſee no Folly in all 
this. For Example, they muſt po 
through a World of Fatignes in the 
Trade of War: They frequent'y ha- 
zard their Lives; but on the orter 


ſi e, 
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ſide, what Rewards may they not ex- 
pet? Glory, that ſovereign Miſtreſs of 
great Souls, very well knows how to 
make them amends. Tho! never ſo 
much expos'd to Death, Glory knows 
which way to Reſcue her Heroes. 


APOL L 0. 


Is not this a pleaſant Way now of 
making Men mortal ? 


MARS. * 


You ſce however, that they are ne- 
ver tir'd of my Service. Poſſibly, 
becauſe it is not ſo ungrateful as you 
repreſent it. But you, hd ſet up 
for a Reformer, what Rewards do 
you conter upon yrr Firtunſos? Don't 
you pay them in the ſame Species? Is 
it not Glory that ſupports them in 
their Labonrs, and ſooths their Pains? 


APPS LL LO 


I never propoſe to them ſuch a 
Chimera as Glory for an Object, the 
Knowledge of Truth is the Prize of 
their Studies. 


MARS. 
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M ARA S. 
A Noble Prize indeed! 


APOL L o. 


How ! Will you not allow the 
Knowleige of Truth to be ſufficient ? 
Is there any thing more Charming 
than ro be Learned, and to give the 


Underſtanding all the Scope of which 
ſke is capable? 


Mans. 


And ſince what time y has 
Truth had wherewithal to gratifie 
Menkind? Are not you appriz'd that 
ſhe preſents them with diſagreeable 
Proſpects only? That which fl.tters 
lo much the Imagination of Firruo/os, 
is not an Agreeableneſs anrcxd to 
the Perceptien of Truth; it is 
the Di in tin wherewithal ſhe fur» 
* niſheth them: Conſider well this 
Point. Common Truths are » 
little fer by, they are attain'd with 
too great Facility. It is thoſe only 
which ſcem to place Men above 
their Fe!!ows thac Merit their Efteem, 
and affects them with ſealouſie. 


G 2 ApOL- 
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A6 Lo 


This ſort of Glory, however, is pre- 
ferable to the other. 


MARS. 


Loet us not enter upon this Enquiry. 
We ſhall not perhaps find more So- 
lidity in the one than the other. 


APOSL . 80 


Let me know then in what it is 
that Glory conſiſto? 


M a4 ns. 


Glory is an Artifice of which Society 
makes ule, to engage Men in the 
Support of her Intereſt. 


ATL 0. 


But, upon this foot, Glory ſuppoſes 
ever Folly on his Side who acquires 
her; for to what end do we fatigue 
our {elves for others? Why do we 
not labour for our ſelves ? 


MARV. 
This is what Society forbids. Her Se- 
cret is in perſuading Men to forget their 
proper 
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proper lntereſt+, and to lay themſelves 
out incirely in the Service of each o- 
ther. So that when they have ac- 
quitred themſelves well of what is 
expected at their Hands, and Juſtice 
requires that they ſhould have ſome 
Reward, Eftcem is immediately con- 
ferr'd upon them; and in this manner 
are they paid for their Pains. 


oon 


That is to ſay, a ſort of Traffck has 
been eſtabliſh'd amongſt Men, in 
which one part is oblig'd to contri- 


make a Return of Glory. © 
MARS. 
You have ſaid it. 
Aro l Lo. 


That Commerce muſt have been 
ill concerted, wherein ſome are ſure 


to be Loſers. For Glory is ſeldom 


worth ſo much as ſhe coſts. 


MARS. 


It's true: But without this ſame 
Glory, all brave Actions would fall 
G 3 to 


— T — 
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to the Ground, Hero's would no 
longer purge the Earth; and reſting 
faristy*d under Ignorance, and a ſim- 
ple Admiration of Nature, the Phils- 
;0phers would no longer pretend to 
torce her Secret from her, the diſ- 
covery whereof is ſo beneficial to Men. 
The more I confider this, the more 
am I convinc'd, that Glory is a ne- 
ceſſary Ingredient in Society. Pray 
what would be the Conſequence, if 
Aen were Wiſe ? 


A101 1 6. 


„Ob., Nature CT Vc Fravidęnt: 


ad 422827 


Fools, as ſhe had occaſion for. 


MARS. 


But, it is theſe very ſame Fools 
who are ſo loaded with Glory, 


APOLLO 


Nor is there any thing more rea- 
ſonable ; ſhe was made purpoſcly for 
their Uſe. The wiſe Man entertains 
no Jeulouſie about ir. He extols 
their Labours in the midſt of his Iale- 


neſs, 
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»eſs, and takes all poſſible Care not 
to aſſume the leaſt ſhare to himſelf. 


M ax s. 


As for my Part, I wiſh that whilſt 
the Appearances of Eſteem were paid 
to thoſe who take fo great Pains to 
acquire Glory z we might enjoy the 
Privilege of deſpiſing them inwardly. 
For indeed it is extream Folly not to 
labour for ones ſelf. Moreover, thoſe 
who run. ige tiſemſeldẽs wich the 
moſt difficult Undertatings; and Slaves 
to Society, don't they tubmit to the 
moſt painful Functions? X 


Ar 1 1 0 


Vou are in the Right. Contempt 
ſcems tc be the proper Recompence of 
that Action, which is done meerly 
for the ſake of Glory. 
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DIALOGUE XX. 
Upon Virtue. 
DIANA and M ARS. 


M ax s. 


FAIR Goddeſs, there are ſtrange 
cern you nearly, and it“ Ah, gan: 
Word may be taken, you have not 
always been ſo cruel as you have af- 


fected to appear in our Eyes. They 
talk of a Shepherd. 


DI AN A. 


Ah! don't believe a Tittle of what 
Momus ſays. Whatſoever comes from 
him ought to be ſuſpected, and my 
paſt Conduct ſhou'd prove the Ga- 
rantee of my Wiſdom, 


Mans. 


I muſt beg your Pardon for that. 
The Arms of Virtue are as eaſiſy laid 
down, 
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down, as taken up. A or with 
all his Wiſdom about him may loſe a 
Battel. A Lady with a great ſhare 
of Virtue may have her Failin;s. The 
beſt Meaſures have been concerted 
for a Defence, and yet a Defeat has 
enſu d. I ſhou'd however be much 
ſurp1iz'4 that you ſhou'd belye that 
Wiſdom, upon which you have valu d 
you: felt ſo long. It were great pity 
that you (ſhould caſt a B'emiſh upon 
that Repurution, which coſt you fo 
much Pains to eſtabliſþ, 


DIAN A. 


Therefore have I took all poſſible 
Care not do any thing that wou'd 
bear the eit Reflection. I ſhall 
notwithſtanding confeſs frankly that 
I found in Fndimion every thing that 
cou'd poſſibly inſpire the Sentiments 
of Love. I had occafto! for all my 
Wiid-\m about me to defend me from 
his Charms. | curs'd a thouſand times 
that cruel Obligation of Hon ur which 
would not allow m to be Happy. 
How different, God of tur, is my Glo- 
ry from yours ! I carnor attain mine 

G f with» - 
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without reſiſting my natural Diſpoſe. 
tions, and it ſuffices you to follow 
'em. 


M asx s 
What is that you ſay ? 


D1iAaN A. 


I fay, that the way which leads 
you to Glory is very eaſie; I might 
even maintain that it wou'd prove a 
hard matter for you to mils it. Is it 
poſhble for ſo hot a Temper as that 
of yours to be at Reſt? You will al- 
low, I believe, that nothing cou'd 
provoke you more, than to oblige 
you to be quier. But Heav'n has a- 
greed to give you up to the impetuo- 
fity of your Charatter. You run like 
a Mad-man from Town to Town: 
You take Tou uns, you gain Bartel. 
W hat Proviſſon of Lawrels to Crown 
your Head! what Honours are not 
prepar'd for you? Alas! the Glory 
which is allotted me by the Fates, 
can never be purchas'd at fo eafte a 
rate They condemn me to figh the 
Enemy 1 Love, I am oblig d by a 

; Senſe 


— aft 
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Senſe of Honour to gain the Victory, 
which a Conſi leration of Intereſt per- 
ſuades me to loſe. Beſides, I have 
no Quarters of Refreſhment, no In- 
rervals of Repoſe, like you: Bur e- 
ver in the Field, and ever engag'd. 
How ſevere a Condition is that of 
Wiſdom, but how infinitely ought ſhe 
to be priz d? 


M ARs. 


I confeſs that every Body muſt pay 
a Deference to your ſort of Wiſdom 
for Juſtice muſt be done. Bur I 
cannot approve your condemning ſo 
freely that Glory which is acquir'd 
by Arms. Confider a little; he muſt 
have a great Soul who deſpiſes Life. 


D134 & 


I agree with you. But your Heroes 
don't deſpiſe it: They eſteem it alto- 
gether as much as other People; and 
don't fancy that they wou'd go a- 
bout to expoſe it, were they very 
ſure of loſing ir. They have not al- 
ways the ill Fortune to be killd, 
when they run the Riſque of being 

ſo. 
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ſo. Add to this, that Armies don't 
engage ev'ry Day; and when they do, 
your Heroes arc ſuſtain'd and encou- 
rag'd by the Lookers on, who are 
ready to give Teſtimony of their Va- 
lour. No Body is Witneſs of thoſe 
Batt Is which are foug ht in my Heart, 
and | muſt neceſſ rie fir down farif- 

d with the meer Juſtice which 1 
do my (elf. How doletul a Recom- 


pence is this 


Mans. 


I am of your Opinion. That Re- 
compence is by no means proportio- 
nable to your Merit. It's for this 
Reaſon like wiſe that Glory is aflign'd 
you; and it 1s very certain, that next 
to the Warriors no Body deſerves it 
better than you. 


BWW 25 


Ah! make no longer your Boaſts 
of that Glory which is only employ'd 
in the Deſtruction of Mankind. 


MARS. 
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MARS. 


And that which contributes to 
their Miſery, tell me, do you believe 
it leſs Cruel? You don't kill Men 
down-right; you are ſtill more bar- 
barous, you pui em upon the Rack. 
But, there is ſomething in your Con- 
duct more ridiculous than all this. 
You ſuffer this very ſame Glory to 
render you miſerable, And this is 
what I can never pardon you. 


D1IAaN A. 


What appears to you moſt worthy 
of Ridicule in my Conduct, is the 
very thing that gives a Luſter to irs 
Glory. I argue the minuteſt Matters 
with my felt; nothing that is capa- 
ble of indulging my Fanizy, is ad- 
mitted by my ſcrupulous Wiſdom. All 
this is Matter of Fact. But remem- 
ber that Glory ought ever to bear a 
Proportion to the Efforts we make 
to attain it. And upon this Foot, do 
you form a Notion of that Honour 
which is my Perquiſit. 


MAS. 
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M ax 8s. 


Alas! what Value can you put up- 
on Honour that is acquir'd by ſuch 
painful Srrugglings, and which is pur- 
chas'd at the expence of Happineſs ? 
Do you not bluſh ſometimes at the 
Victories you get over your ſelf? Ah! 
beheve me true Wiſdom was never made 
with Deſign to render the Perſon 
miſerable who poſſeſſeth it. 


DIAN A. 


Yer is it this alone that has the Re- 
putation of being truly Eſtimable, 
For wou'd you preſume to affix the 
Name of Virtus to all thoſe Qualitics 
which Men generally wear, for no o- 
ther Reaton than that there is too 
much Fatigue in diveſt ng themſelves 
of them, ſuch as Valour, Compaſſinn, 
Generofity, an ſo many others of the 
ſame Hort. 


M ax 5s. 
In ſhort, the Acquiſition of my 


Species of Virtue by you ſo much de- 
\. is d, coſts uo Pains z beſides that, it 
is 
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is infinitely more agreeable, and more 
attainable than yours. For to con- 
clude: Moſt People are weak enough 
to be Virtuous, but ſeldom reſolute e- 
nough to become ſo. For this Rea- 
ſon you ſee mine is the more com- 
mon. And it is plain by Experience, 
that Nature relies more upon the Ju- 
ſufficiency »t Mankind than the Strength 
of their Keaſon. 


D1iAN A. 


According to this Account there 
are but two forts of Virrue. One of 
Weakneſs; the other of Self-conſtraint. 
Bur are you appriz'd that the firſt 


would imply Imperfeion, and the lat- 
ter, Folly. 
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n my Book. Few there 


are who merit ſo great 
an Honour; and I have 
not been vain enough 
to expect from the Publick to peculiar 
a Mark of its Efteem. The Publick 
however, which his not thought me 
worthy of a Criticiſm in Form, has 
been well enough plcas'd in a looſe 


manner to cenſure a great many Paſ- 
ſages in my Book. 


Some ſay that the Fury I was poſ- 
ſeſs d with of being Focoſe, ſuifers me 


very 
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very ſeldom to be exaZ; and that it 
frequently happens to me to disfiaure 
Truth, by endeavouring to embell:/b 
it. This is the leaft Fault that is 
laid to my Charge: I think my ſelf 
oblig'd however to anſwer an Accu- 
ſation that affects me in a more ſen- 
fible manner; and it is in order to 
Juſtifie my ſelf, that at this time | take 
Pen in Hand. I ſay, it is not the 
Vanity of an Author that rouzes me: 
A more wble Motive inſpires me; and 
little jealbus of the Reputation of my 
Wit, | ſhould moſt chearfully give up 


b Pof-2. -© —» Work, were | no 
attack d on a fide 2 1 oc 


more ſenſible. 

Some Perſons accuſe me of ha- 
ving deſtroy'd the Ideas of Mrali- 
ty; and aſſert, that by endeavouring 
to Analyſe the Virtues, | reduce them 
to nothing. God forbid 1 ſhould 
have entertain'd any ſuch Deſign. 
When I treat of human Virtues, I di- 
ſcover their weak fide; but they con- 
tinue ever what they are, and I ne- 
ver rob them of that intrinſick Value 


which is interwove in their Eſſence. 
Whes 
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when | ſpeak of the Vices, I vail their 
Deformity; in order to expoſe thoſe 
virtuous Appearance wherewith they 
ſomerimes inveſt themſelves. There 
are two things in our Actions; that 
which appears to thoſe who ſee us 
act, and the End we propoſe to our 
ſelves in acting. Now, it often hap- 
pens that a Man in his Conduct puts 
on a ſpecious Air of Virtue; and that 
the Motite which determines him has 
nothing in it that is virmmous, On 
the other fide, a Man's Conduct ſhall 
appear ſuſpefled and vicious, but it 
may ſt:}l be directed by a Principle 
of commendable Defiens. As Men 
form their Judgments generally from 
Appearances, they frequently take 
the contrary Side, and are very apt 
to pay their Homage to Yice, which 
aſſumes the Outſide of Virtue. They fre- 
quently too take that for Vice, which 
they cught not to look upon as ſuch, 
and which wou'd be jultify d by the 
Agents motive, were it perceiv'd: 
For it's by the End we propoſe to 


our (elves in acting that we are Vir- 
tous or Vicious. 
This 
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This is what I wou'd have under- 
ſtood by the Idea I give of Hgrati- 
rude. An Idea which the Kkeader 
wou'd do well not to forgive me, 
had I defizn'd what I faid ſhould be | 
taken in a litteral Sznſe; but this is 
not my Intention; and Ingratitude 
is a Vice which is not ſufficiently to 
be dereſted. My Meaning was only, 
that there are ſome particular Caſes, 
wherein what ſeems to have an Air 
of Ingratiti de, might not really be ſuch. 
A Man, for Inſtance, who ſhould 
oblige himſeif not to return a Bene- 
fit to his Friend, which he had re- 
ceiv'd at his Hands, with wy on- 
ly to leave his Friend ſome Preten- 

ons cver bim; and who to increaſe 
his Friendſhip, wou'd run the Riſque 
of paſſing for an ungrateful Perſon, 
ſhou'd not however lie n-der that 
Imputation What wod'd have the 
appearance of Vice in his Conduct, 
might be juſtify'd by a landable A 
tive; and it's the Motive only that 
lays the diſtinguiſhing Accent upon 
our Adios. 


Ore 
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One of the greateſs Genius that 
England ever produc'd, my Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, has built upon this 
Principle, whilſt he advances a Pa- 
radox upon Ingratitude, reſembli 
that in my Dralogue of Apollo an 
Neptune. Ingratitude, ſays he, is ſcarce 
any thing elſe, but a ſubtil and ingeni- 
ous Reflection upon the true Motive of 
a Benefit receiv'd. Would one not 
conclude, that by this Definition he 
defign'd to write an Eucomium upon 
Ingratitude? Vet did ever any Body 
accuſe him of not having a juſt Ab- 
horrence for that Vice. Altho' he 
dares to ſay, that the Ferurn is only 
due to the Motive, and that it is 
lawful to make a ſtrict Erquiry into 
it, altho' by this Examination ve 
are ſure to paſs for ungrateful Perſons. 
This way of expreſſing my ſelf, which 
I borrow from fo Great a Man, ought 
to apoloize for me in ſome Degree 
to the Publick; and what I advance 
concerning the Virtues and Vices 
ſhould not be ſufficienc to give ſuch 
frighrful Alarms, I ſpeak only of 
that Super fices which diſguiſes 

them; 
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them; and never attack the Founda- 
tion of Virtues, which cannot be re- 
ſpected in too high a Degree. I know 
that we ought ever to entertain a 

ateful Senſe for Benefirs receiv'd. A 
* Senſe of other Peoples Miſ- 
fortunes, and be ready to Admini- 
ſter all poſſible Conſolation to the 
Unhappy ; I know it is our Duty to 
ſerve our Prince, and our Country, 
I know we have all a Proportion of 
Reaſon aſſign'd us, wherewith to mo- 
derate our Paſt»s, and render them 
Uſeful to Society. 

If I ſeem to have any other Mean- 
ing, I gueſs the Reaſon ; I have fal- 
len into a Miſtake common to Philo- 
ſophers. A Miſtake of leſs dangerous 
Conſequence to the Publick, fince 
all Philoſophers are d-gmatical. I 
have arnex'd to Words fome Ideas, 
which the time words do not gere- 
rally ſtr u in the Min] And hy this 
means I have embarrals'd the Reader, 
who wiſhes he ſhould be addrcf:'d to 
in his own Language. As or Ex- 
ample, ! »m accusd of having con- 


founded Virtues and Vices, * 
a 
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and Aorality, Wiſdom and Paſſim. 1 
ſtrike a Re. der with horror, when 
1 fay that Wiſdom is a Paſſion. And 
yer methinks every Movement that 
diſpoſes the Soul briskly to any one 
thing, m iy be call'd Paſſion. There 
are ſome Perſons who have a violent 
Tendency to Good, and have at the 
ſame time a Wiſd»m vigorous enough 
to be calld Paſion. St. Auguſtin 
himſ:I1f calls Grace a Holy Concufi- 
ſceuce; and if I may be allow'd to call 
it Paſſion after him, it is a happy 
Paſfim, which has ſo much the great- 
er Power, fince far from being op- 
pas'd by Reaſon, like others, ſhe 
ſees her ſelf approv'd by it. Not 
. that | am ignorant, that there is a- 
[ nother ſort of Wiſdom, whoſe enlight- 
ning Councils give us Strength to 


4 ſtop the Career of our Paſſions. But 
1 a Reader, ho ſees the word Wiſdom 
„, united to Paſſion, thinks all is con- 
o tounded, and that the Aut bar pre- 
© dends to embroil his Ideas, altho' in 


* the Main they both agree in Opi- 
K nion. 


H It's 
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It's matter again of ze, m 
aſſerting that Slorb, en — 
be deem d a Vice, was the only Qua- 
lity of the Hul that denoted Excel- 


lency, and Perfection in its Nature. 


This however is only a Paradox. 
Which points out the Indigency of 


-our natural Condition, by making us 


conceive, that if we were born per- 
ſectly happy, we ſhould have nothing 
to do to become fo. The Sloth 1 
ſpeak of, is only Imaginary; and the 
is never ſo eaſie under its pre- 
ſent State, as not to imagine one 
more agreeable, which ſne fain would 
propoſe to her ſelf. 

— is 2 have not ex- 

reſs d my (elf in vulgar Language, 
— l —. affected the Reader's Brains 
with ſome Diſorder and Fealoufie. For 
Example, when I ſay the Gods er- 
af no Acknowled,ment, | ſpeak of 
ſuch a Return of Gratitude as implies 
Want; it is ſure that God exacts no- 
thing like it at our Hands. Altho' 
we owe him a conſtant Tribute, as 
Creator and firſt Principle of Things. 


r 
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I farther aſſert that the Gods oughr 
not to revenge themſelves, and that 
they ought only to puniſh. The Pa- 

ad beſtow'd upon their Gods 
all their own Failings, that they 
might with the better Grace deliver 
themſelves up to their Dominion. A 
Being infinitely wiſe does not revenge 
it ſelf; but puniſberb Crimes : A wiſe 
Fudge puniſheth thoſe who infringe 
the Laws, without being excited to 
it by a Sentiment of Revenge. And 
when the Scripture ſpeaks to us of 
God, as a Revenger, ſhe does not 
mean an imperfect Revenge, which 
ſhould favour of Weakneſs; but a juſt 
and wiſe Puniſhmeat proportion'd to 
our Crime,. | 

I was in the wrong to have ex- 
pos'd ordinary Ideas in a new Me- 
thod. Ide ſign'd only to pique the 
Underſtanding and | have terrify'd it. 
I can otherwiſe aſſure the Publick, I 
never pur pos d to alter the general 
receiv'd Llzas of Virtues and Vices. 
However, if it be thought that I 
had no ſuch Deſizn; I am ftill to 
blame for having 15 expreſs d my ſelf. 

2 


The 
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The Pleaſure I conceived in forming 
of Paradoxes, did not ſuffer me to at- 
tend ſufficiently to the main Point 
of my Subject. Paradoxes naturally 
provoke, and rouze a Man's Appre- 
hen/ions; and there is no harm in pre- 
ſenting him with ſuch ſometimes, in 
order to exerciſe his Faculties: Pur 
proper Subjects are to be made 
choice of, and thoſe of Morality are 
too important to receive that Turn, 
and to be treated in a jocoſe and plea- 
fant manner. Had | thought ot this 
before, I wou'd not have given the 
Reader any occaſion of thinking dif. 
advantagiouſly of me, and I beg he 
will accept of my Excuſes. He ought 
with the greater Alacrity to pardon 
me, becauſe 1 am ready to do for his 
Sake what ſeldom human Pride ſub- 
mits to. I my ſelf will condemn my 
own Notions, whenſoever they ap- 
pear capable of doing any Injury to 
Morality, Bur I believe | have only 
my Expreſſions to anſwer for. | 
It is very juſt that I ſhould bea | 
little folac'd upon the Score of that 
Injury that has been done me. For 
in 
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in ſhort, Vanity which ſerves Men 
ſometimes well, ſometimes ill, has 
ſerv'd me very ill in my Book. In 
crying down the Qualities of the 
Heart, | have expos'd my own with 
a Vengeance, and am ſeverely pu- 
nith'd for what I have faid concern- 
ing Pritt. One muſt have a 
wo.ld of Cr, cry they, to con- 
ceive i: poſi.ble tor me to be an ba- 
neſt Man. 1 deſire, however, the 
World will not form fo raſh a Judg« 
ment. That Afzrance, which makes 
us cry down the Qualites of the 
Heart, ſeems to denote that he who 
diſparageth them, does however poſ- 
ſeſs them in Perfection; and that he 
does not think himſelf oblig'd to 
boaſt his Poſeſſions. This Argument is 
plauſille enougb; and ſuppoſing it weie 
not true, let it be remembred however 
in my Fuſtification, that the Corrup- 
tion of the Mind does not include 
that of the Body. Were I not ap- 
prehenſive of giving my Eclairciſment 
an Air of Learning, | could eaſily 
produce Examples from Antiquity; 
but I flatter my ſelf that without that 
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Reinforcement, the Publick will be 
ready to return me that £ſteem which 
I have forfcired by the Form of my 
Book. | 

That kind of Dialogue which 1 
have made choice of, is a triflng 
manner of Writing, which does not 
ſuit with grave Norious; becauſe in a 
Di you cannot enter into the 
Detail of things, which is ever dry 
and taſteleſs; and it is no doubt the 
Suppreſſion of this Detail which has 
given room to believe that my deſign 
was to diſcredit all Moral Virtues. As 
there are ſome Dialogues in my Book 
which run upon gallant Noriont; 
and whereas there ought to preſide 
a ſort of Uniformity in all Perfor- 
mances of this kind; I have treated 
ſerious Matters in a manner that is 
not ſo: And pleaſant ones in a man- 
ner ſtill more gay and plaiſant. But 
when Kaillery is not put upon the 
Reader for any thing more than its 
intrinfſick Value, it's law(ul to uſe it 
at Pleaſure; and Dialogue is a kind of 
writing where it is thought ev'ry 
thing that is ſaid will not be taken 
in a litteral Senſe. 
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It would methinks be a manifeſt 
Injuſtice to wrangle with me about 
the Dialogue of Mars and Vulcan. 
In which Vulcan pretends to have re- 
ceiv'd peculiar Marks of Honour by 
his Wife's Inconſtancy. Would it be- 
come any Body to tell me, that I 
defign to ſubvert the general Notion 
of Things? No. For it's plain that 
I rally all the while. The Ideas of 
this Dialogue, and the Tin I give 
them, diſcover this abundantly. And 
indeed, when Truth and Falſbood are 
intermix'd agrceably, the Reader in 
gratitude ought not to confound 
them. That our of which he ex- 
tracts a Crime, is a Mark of Eſteem 
that is paid him; and is it juſt to pu- 
iſh an Autbur for having too much 
depended upon his good Underſland- 
ing? It is the Reader's buſineſs to di- 
vine his Author's Meaning, who de- 
figns that ſome allowances ſhould be 
made in what he ſays, and that things 
ſhould be reduc'd to their juſt Weight 
mM br 

ould be ſorry, for Example, 
that what I deve any in _ of 
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my Dialogues againſt Glory, which I 
have done with too great Vehemence, 
Mould be taken in a litteral Senſe 
To render things the more obvious, 
we exaggerate them, without being 
appriz'd of what we are doing ; but 
there is no ſort of danger of defacing 
thoſe general Impreſſions which are 
the Gift of Nature; theſe ever re- 
main the fame. The love of Eſteem 
is not a Prejudice of Opinion, and tho' 
it is ſubſervient to the Helfare of &. 
ciety, we muſt not fancy, that we 
derive it from a politicł Principle : Na- 
ture inſpires us with the Ambition of 
advancing our (elves; and this Paſſn 
is ever at War with our Idleneſs. 
There is no Man how /lorbful ſoever 
that turns his Back altogether upon 
the Eſteem of other Men, and who 
does not make ſome advances to ac- 
qui:e it; and theſe advances turn al- 
ways to the good of the Publick. 
Alcho' I have a little diſparag'd Glo- 
Y, a great many better Things may 
Le faid in her Favour, than thoſe [ 
have ſaid againſt ber. Ard th ſe 


Who court Honour are not fo devoid 
of 
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of Underſtanding, as I have repre- 
ſented them in my Dialogue. W here, 
however, I declar'd that Glory ever 
made thoſe amends, who ſacrificd at 
her Altars. And indeed there is 
ſomething ever to be acquir'd by 
thoſe who are ambitions of a Name. 
It's thro* inadvertency that Glory is 
ſtil'd a Chimera. Are not a thouſand 
real Advantages to be compals'd by a 
Motive of Glory? And that honourable 
Place which we poſſeſs in the Minds 
of Men, is it not attended with a 
thouſand ſolid Comoeniencies ? I have 
expreſs'd my ſelf after a different 
manner in my Dialogue; but tho” all 
the Paſſions which are diſpens'd by 
the Autbor of Nature are good in 
themſeves, ſtill when they are puſh'd 
too far they turn to an ill account; 
and Glory, which holds her Rank a- 
mongſt theſe, being ſubje& to the 
ſame Inconveniency, ought in my 
Opinion to be kept within due 
Bounds. 


There are, it may be, ſome Paf- 


ſages in my Dralogues, that deſerve 


very well to be explain'd. Bur if 
HF any 
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Notions ſuch as they think proper, 
and let them be aſſur d, that I am 
ready to ſubſcribe to their Determi- 
nation. I became blamable only by 
— too much upon my B- 
cence, 'T hat Subject which an Au 
thor has ſtudy'd, lyes diftin& and 
clear to the View of his Mind, with 
all its dependant Ideas; and two 
words ſuffice to expreſs the whole 
matter. The Reader, who has not 
advanc'd ſo far, grows weary; and 
as there is ſomething wanting to help 
his Apprehen ſion, which is not ex- 
preſs d frequently, he lays the Fault 
upon the Author, and ſometimes with 
ſuſicient Reaſon. I am charg d wih 
this Failing, and deſervedly in ſome 
Paffa | am really oblig'd to re- 
proach my ſelf with the | ttle Care I 
took of explaining thoſe Ideas. which 
refer to important Matters, and which 
cannot be made out too plain. 
There is no danger in forming our 
Conjectures upon indifferent Things. 
But we cannot be too ny 2 5 
roach- 
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broaching any thing New that bas 
the leaſt Relation to Morality, We 
muſt ſuppreſs the Curioſty of exami- 
ning which have long paſs'd 
current, in a new Light : Every thing 
that has the air of Novelty alarms 
us. A Reader ſhould never be diver- 
ted from thoſe Yiews, which are the 
moſt familiar to him, altho* ſome 
uſeful ones might he ſubſtituted in 
their Place. Thoſe he would incline 
to retain, and thoſe he would acquire, 
might produce an inconvenient Mix- 
ture for him. I arraign my (elf, 
but I had rather declare my ſelf guil- 
ty, than make my Reader run the 
hazard of being deceiv'd in ſo impor- 

rant a Subject as that of Morality. 
What tarther an Author ought to 
have a ſpecial regard to, is not to ſift 
thoſe Matters too nicely, which he 
intends to treat in a jocoſe manner. 
When we deſign to examine any 
thing to the bottom, we muſt make 
it our whole Buſineſs; and then we 
run no Riſque of making any dange- 
rous impreſhions: By analyng an Ideas 
in this manner, we expoſe it ſuffici- 
ently 
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ently in a true Light, to divert the 
Reader from any wrong Courſe he 
might take. But I have made uſe of 
a quite contrary Method to what 


ſhculd have been purſu'd. I have 


play d with the moſt ſerious and weigh. 
ty Subjects. And the Raillery by my 
Management muſt nece ſſarily have had 
as great an influence upon the Under- 
ſtandings, as I cou'd wiſh to the moſt 
uſeful import of my Ideas. 

In order to juſt ine my ſelf, I lay a 
world of Things to my own Charge; 
but I cannot do enough to engage 
the Publick to lay aſide that ill Opi- 
nion it entertain'd of me; and for 
which it imagin'd there was ſuffici- 
ent Grounds, 

Some Perſons reproach me with a 
leſs important Fault, that is /dleneſs; 
and ſay I have been guilty of ſome 
Neglect: in Style. They may be in 
the right; bur they don't reflect, that 
there are ſome Negligences, which are 
Graces, a Style always [fry gives one 
Pain; it is convenient ſometimes to 
= Foot on Ground, and repoſe ones ſelf: 
Thefe Haltr are call'd Negligences. I 
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at it, but I maintain that they 
are abſolutely neceſſary. The great» 
eſt Art of an Author conſiſts in ma- 
ing his Decorations, and diſpoſing 
them to the beſt Advantage. We 
muſt ſometimes have the Reſolution 
to avoid an Opportunity of pleaſing, 
that we may be able to pleaſe in the 
ſequel to a higher Degree, and with 
better Succeſs. Should roo many 
beautiful Strokes be crowded into a 
Diſcourſe ; they wou'd prove pre ju- 
dicial to each other. No Body cares 
to be ever upon the admiring Strain. 
It ſeems a little expenſire. The truth 
of the Matter is, that one Beauty by 
being plac d near another, loſes ſome- 
thing of her Luſter: But this Loſs 
would be made up to the two Bean- 
ties, by the Inter poſition of ſomething 
plain and ſimp le. Pleaſure requires 
Intervals, and we muſt have a breith- 
ing time, in order to be affected by 
it in a more feeling manner. 

What I here advance, does by no 
means excuſe my Næglects, and I know 
there are ſome in my Bok which l 
ſhould not dare to paſs off for Graces, 
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and which really eſcap'd me. But 
this is not my Fault. My Book was 
raken from me before I had put a 
finiſhing Hand to it, and when I had 
fome Alterations to make. I don't 
oblige the Publick to reft fatisfy'd 
with this Excuſe: It is worth our 
while always to take care not to ex- 
poſe our ſelves, before we are worthy 
of making our Appearance. 

I promis'd in the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe that I wou'd make ſome 
anſwer to thoſe Perſons who pretend 
to Exaftneſs. I ought to be as good 
as my Word, and 1 ſhall do it the 
more chearfully, fince theſe are the 
Perſons of greateſt Repute in the Em- 


fire of Letters. 


There are ſome who will not al- 
low of any ſort of Ornament, and 
who (for which they are not to be 
reproach'd) generally ſpeaking will 
never make uſe of any themſelves. 
Has not Truth, cry they, wherewitk- 
al to entertain Mankind, without 
ſome foreign Embelliſhment? What 
occaſion has ſhe for that Dreſs which 
disfigures her? And cannot an 2 
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thor make his Parts ſhine out any 
other way, than at the expence of 
Truth? Now here is a Zeal which 
Cannot h be admird. But I 
would have theſe Gentlemen 
their Zeal into the Brains of the Rea- 
ders. For in ſhort, at the ſame time 
theſe defire to be infirutted, they de- 
fire to be amus'd; and let us ſee whe- 
ther or no | be in the wrong accord- 
ing to this State of the Cafe. For 
this Purpoſe, 1 muſt examine the Na- 
ture of Accuracy, and its Uſes, and 
take Things a little bigher, with 
which I am infenitely pleas d. I may 
poſſibly recover my Reputation with 
the eat Perſons, by ſhewing em 

that I am not always a Trifler. 
Accuracy is the moſt eſſential Qua. 
lity of the Mind; and altho' the reſt 
are more glittering, they are not how- 
ever worthy of Eſteem, but when 
Exactneſs ſerves for their Foundation. 
The Ytoacity of the And is employ- 
ed in giving a Body to thoſe [deas 
which have none of their own, and 
in ſoothing the Imagination which is 
glad to have any thing to lean upon. 
Subtilty 
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Subtilty ſerves to analyſe the moſt per- 
plex d Matters. The uſe of Delica- 
cy is not to ſay all, and yet to ſay e- 
nough. The Extent of the Under. 
ſtanding preſents us with a great ma- 

Ideas at once, and ſuffers them to 
be ſeen diſtinctly. It is eaſie to con- 
ceive that all the Qualitiet of the 
Mind have an unavoidable nece 
for Exaineſs, that it is ſhe that gives 
them their true Beauty. But we thall 
give a more ö Account of 
this Matter. 

A ſarightly Imagination, and which 
ſhall not be accurate, will inveſt J. 
deas with Bodies, but ſuperfluouſly, 
Now an Image in order to 
muſt repreſent an Obje# ſuch as it is. 
A keen Penetration will eaſily diſcover 
what is moſt ſubril in any Matter, 
and what cſcap'd the diſcernment of 
others: But how without the Medi- 
ation of Exactueſs will he ſee the 
Connexim of what he has found, with 
that he kne before? A delicate J. 
magination will leave too great room 
for Conjecture; if the is not attend- 
ed by a fort of Exadtneſs which ap- 

pertains 
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pertains to Sentiment rather than the 
Underſtanding. And that Imagination 
which ſubſiſts only in Extention will 
have a Proſpe ct of a world of Things, 
and will not be able to make any ad- 
vantage of irs Views. | 
This particular Account makes us 
conceiveclearly the Neceflity there is 
for Accuracy, and the importance of 
this Quality. I allow that all the 
Qualities of the Mind are neceſſary, 
and that they all enter into the Con- 
?9/irion of a fine Genius. It is the mix- 
ture of theſe Qualities that make a 
Work compleat. But this mixture 
muſt be ſuch, that no Gualiry may 
be predominant, We ought to be 
ſiruck with the Beauty of a „ine Peice, 
without knowing to what prcciſely, 
we owe the /mpreſſion. And the Diſ- 
feſtion of every Grace ought to be ſo 
well order'd, that being touch'd with 
the Beauty of the whole, we ſhould 
not be able to attribute the Honour of 
the reflected Pleaſure to any one 
Quality of the Mind in particular. 
This is my Lea of a compleat Per- 
formance, and according to this No- 
7103, 
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tion, Exattneſs has only her ſhare in 
it, like the other @nalities of the 
Mind; or if you pleaſe, a little great- 
er; becauſe it is ſhe who diſpoſes 
them in Order, and they cannot ſub. 
ſiſt without her Aſſiſtance. 

The Partiſans of Exattneſs don't 
give this Advice. They will have her 
pre fide ſo fovereignly in all Under. 
takings as to exclude very near all 
the other Qualities ef the Atind, and 
this is what happens generally to 
Exatineſs, when ſhe is not under 
ſome Neſtriction. It is not however 
the way to pleaſe, to obſerve in any 
work the Rules of a ſcrupulous Ar- 
euracy. Thoſe Qualiries which are 
deſtin d to go together, ought to 
make an Harmony amongſt them- 
ſelves; and that Quality which would 
exert it felf above the reſt, would 


not by the Pleaſure ſhe pretends to 
impart, make amends for that which 
would naturally flow from the Con- 
fort of thoſe Qualities, which ſhe 
firfles. Whenſoever too rigorous an 
Accuracy is obſerv'd; it de _ 
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the Agreeableneſs of Delicacy: For 
Delicacy will not allow that all ſhould 
be ſaid, and extream Accuracy re- 
quires ſo clear an Idea to be laid be- 
fore the Mind, that no Doubts what- 
ſoever ſhould remain. If this be fe, 
Accuracy is a Quality, whoſe Uſe 
ought to be manag'd v ith Care, and 
there would be ſometimes an Art in 

not being ſo ex ct as one might be. 
I muſt ſay one thing, which will 
appear ſingular to thoſe, who never 
were appriz'd of the Matter, and 
which tends to the limiting of Ex- 
attneſs ; but above all, that ſort, 
which not only requires all Argu- 
ments to be exaZ#; but likewiſe the 
Principles whence they are drawn. 
Pleaſantry is ſometimes the Effect of 
Fal ſnood. For Example, when we 
argue upon our Sentiments, as if 
they were at our own Command, we 
Cauſe an agreeable Impreflion; and it 
is this manner of reaſoning conſe- 
quentially to a falſe Principle which 
generally is ſo diverting. W hat is falſe 
is not diſagreeable to the Mind when 
it 
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it is preſented to her for hat it is; 
and altho' the Mind ſeldom argues 
upon any thing that pleaſeth her, ſhe 
ſeems infinicely delighted with ſub- 
ſtituting Truth in the room cf Falſe- 

©, hood, which was offer'd to her for 
ſuch. 

We hence perceive that the Ex. 
actneſs of the ind is not the only 
Quality that can give us Pleaſure; 
and that Error which is in ſome fort 
its Opprjite, is capable of doing as 
mach. 

There are, however, ſome Subjed. 
wherein we mult be as ex? as po- 
ſiole, and we mult reſolve to liy a- 
ile that Quality of the Mind, which 
is calld Delicacy. When the Sub- 
ject in Hand requires to be diſcuſo d, 
and we are to treat of ſubtil Ideas dit- 
ficult to compare; then we are to 
chuſe to be exact, and not topretend to 
leave thole things to the Mind's con- 
jecture, which though deliver'd with 
all Perſpicuity, will wich much ado 
ſuffer themſelves to be apprehended. 


A Matter never fo little perplex'd, 
affords 
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| | affords Exerciſe ſufficient wherewith 


to flatter our Vanity. 

I do not, however, think that we 
' | ſhould ſeem to fink under our Subjet, 
. how intricate ſoever it may be. An 
abſtracted Aatter will not be treated 
in too gay a Manner; but on the o- 
ther fide, I would not have us pay 
any Truth ſo profound a Reſpect, as 
ſhould argue the little Familiarity we 
had ever with her. There are ſome 
People, who by the formality of a 
fi Expreſſion, make you ſenſible of 
„ what Pain they endur'd before they 
: became Maſters of their Subject. You 
1 ſee with what Conſtraint they make 
. | themſelves underſtood, and you are 
! oblig'd to undergo the ſame. A Rea- 
der who deſires to be diverted, does 
not care to pay too dear for his En- 
tertainment. 

| have not always follow'd the 
Rules I have here laid down: | have 
made free ſometimes with grave Mar- 


ters; and | believe I was to blame. 

It is a difficult Buſineſs ſo to behave 

ones ſelf as to pleaſe every Body. 
hat 
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What is divin'd by a Reader of Pes 
netration, is not in the leaſt under. 
ſtood by another who is not fo qua. 
lify'd; the Reſult of this is, one e. 
ſteems you, and the other deſpiſes 
vou; Nature ſhould have difpens'd 
:he fame reach of Judgment to all 
Men; and then we might have 
ven our Ideas that Proportion of 85 
licacy, Which cauſes us to be under 
food, and yet to be divin'd. | 
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